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TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 


EQUIPPED FREIGHT CARS 
HAVE EVERY ADVANTAGE 


TIMKEN 





Many years ago, leading railroad executives saw the 
advisability of equipping locomotives and passenger 
car equipment with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 
The outstanding operating and economic results are 
illustrated by the following which is one of many 
examples. 

Two of the nation’s streamliners have recently com- 
pleted over 1,000,000 miles each on Timken Railway 
Roller Bearings without a single hot box—or delay 
of any kind—due to these bearings. 

Timken Roller Bearings will do the same outstand- 


RAMWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 


“All There Is In Bearings” 





ing job on freight car equipment that they are now 
doing on all types of high-speed locomotives and 
passenger car equipment. 

For the one definite way to increase the life and 
availability of freight cars is by the use of roller bear- 
ings. In like manner roller bearings greatly reduce start- 
ing resistance—decrease operating costs—eliminate hot 
boxes and help make possible high-speed railroading. 

See that the name “Timken” is stamped on every 
bearing you use. The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 
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Malice in Wonderland 


L ' joass some conservative If that is sound economics, 
man in Congress or busi- then here’s an easy way for every- 
ness tries to trim government body to have that more abundant 
spending because it is adding to jife without the hard work which 
our staggering national debt, he <0 many Asssiheia aed 
is shouted down by those starry- 
eyed lads (whose thinking has a 
foreign accent) with the state- 
ment, ““The size of the debt 


doesn’t matter because we owe 
it only to ourselves.” and live on the income! 


anxious to shun. Let’s have 
the government issue $100,000 
in government bonds to every 
citizen. Then we can all retire 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 








SHE: You certainly don’t look to me, dear, like the tired- 
business-man-who’s-been-on-a-long-trip! 


HE: And I don’t feel like one, either! It was wonderful... 





























HE: One of the first things I did was to head for the Penn- 
sylvania Dining Room. Was that a treat! The best food 
in town, prepared just as I like it, and perfectly served. 
The Pennsylvania is one place where you really are a 
guest these days. 








SHE: When are you going on another business trip? 
HE: Soon, soon, I hope. 


SHE: I hope so, too. Because I’m going right along with you! 











HE:. . . Just wonderful. I stopped at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel right in the heart of the business center! What a 
room I had! I can just see it now. Large, roomy, home- 
like, with a wonderful bed . . . comfortable chairs... a 
radio... a newspaper ...aswell bath...and... 





HE: And then did I get a good night’s sleep! There’s nothing 
quite like a Pennsylvania bed with its 537-coil, built-in 
springs, and its relaxing, foot-thick mattress. Seems to 
be made up with just yards and yards of snowy-white 
comfort. I rested like a clam at high tide. 




















HELP YOUR COUNTRY, HELP YOURSELF 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 

















ounter attack! | 


O ONE questions America’s pent-up, product- 

hungry eagerness to buy. Nor can we ques- 

tion U. S. Industry’s ability, in view of its colossal 
war record, to meet these peace-time demands. 


Texaco too can exceed its own prewar output of 
quality lubricants for your peacetime production ... 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT will serve for all 
your plants, wherever located, in the 48 states .. . 


INSURING you the benefits of uniformity of prod- 
ucts and so — uniformity of performance... 


The Texas Company 








PLUS a convenient source of supply for lubricants 
and fuels from more than 2300 Texaco wholesale 
supply points... 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication En- 
gimeers — to cooperate in increasing output, re- 
ducing costs. 


"PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points or write to The Texas 
Company, National Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 









—in all i 
48 States 












Building rules. New rules were issued to 
make more people eligible for home-build- 
ing priorities, to guide businessmen in ask- 
ing for “go” sign on commercial projects. 

Priorities: They will be granted to the 
following applicants in addition to veterans: 

Persons completing nonveteran housing, 
if the sales price is under $15,000 or the 
rental less than $120 a month; producers 
of scarce materials or products, if they 
need the new housing for workers and will 
rent it for $80 a month or less; food pro- 
ducers who need to build or repair farm 
dwellings to maintain essential food pro- 
duction, if they keep costs under $10,000, 
and are approved by the county Agricul- 
tural Conservation Committee; persons 
who plan to repair or alter dwelling units 
either to return them to a habitable condi- 
tion or provide space for additional per- 
sons, if the units have been vacant for six 
months for lack of repairs; organizations 
and educational institutions that intend to 
build or repair group-housing accommoda- 
tions for servicemen or veterans; present 
members of the armed forces and merchant 
marine, U.S. citizens who served with Al- 
lied forces in the war, and widows of World 
War II veterans. 

Commercial projects: They will be ap- 
proved if judged essential and nondefer- 
rable, even if they take substantial amounts 
of materials and labor from the veterans- 
housing program in a certain area, or if the 
disapproval would work a “rare and un- 
usual hardship” on the individual applying. 
Civilian Production Administration an- 
nounced that detailed regulations have 


been sent out to its 71 field offices to guide , 


them in judging the essential or deferrable 
nature of commercial, industrial and com- 
munity projects. 


Surplus property. War Assets Admin- 
istration set up a new system to insure 
prompt delivery of fixed-price capital and 


sie Pearl Harbor—Unpublished Story 


Text of President's Dec. 7 Conference ... Page 24-A 


The March of the News 





producer machines and materials bought 
from the nation’s surplus stocks. Such 
equipment now can be delivered to the 
buyer as soon as he signs a sales record 
form, which will be attached to the item 
for sale. Formerly, purchasers had to wait 


: = 
until a sales agreement was prepared, sub- 


mitted and approved. 


Demobilization. Army Ground Forces 
began discharging men who would not be 
eligible on points or time served until 
June 30. Personnel returning from over- 
seas, eligible for release by’ June 30, will 
be sent to separation centers immediately. 
The only exceptions are specialists in the 
Replacement and School Command, and 
they are not to be held beyond May 1. 


Petrillo bill. In the face of predictions 
by union spokesmen that the legislation 
is unenforceable, the House and Senate 
passed and sent to the White House the 
so-called Petrillo bill. Intent of the 
measure is to curb allegedly coercive prac- 
tices, affecting broadcasting, by the AFL 
Musicians Union, headed by James C. 
Petrillo. 


Foreign trade. Argentina was taken off 
the list of countries to which special re- 
strictive export regulations apply. 

Future trade in lumber was restricted 
by a decision to trim the export quota by 
20 per cent, or down to 179,200,000 board 
feet, during the second quarter of this 
year. In a companion move, Department 
of Commerce restricted to six months the 
time limit on export licenses for softwoods. 


Veterans’ education. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration encouraged veterans seeking 
to enter college. It said the September, 
1946 enrollment of 1,558,000 students, in- 
cluding 695,000 veterans, is 115,000 below 
estimated college capacity. 
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for YOUR 


Business! 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED ¢ TRUCK-BUILT * BY TRUCK MEN 


ee 


Helping to Keep the Gas Going 


in Hundreds of Communities 


The rugged endurance, power and 
reliability of Ford Trucks have 
won preference for these sturdy 
vehicles in utilities service fleets 
of hundreds of communities. Ex- 
cellent economy in operation and 
maintenance has kept them in 
high esteem. 


Typical of the many such fleets 
of Ford Trucks is that of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore, Md. 


Above is shown one of the Ford 
Trucks in this large fleet—a 
general-utility unit used for carry- 
ing tools and replacement parts. 


Ask your Ford dealer to submit 
the full facts about the new 1946 
Ford Trucks. They bring you 
many important new engineering 
advancements, designed to pro- 
vide even more pronounced econ- 
omy, greater service-ease, longer 
life and improved performance. 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD e« 


ON MORE JOBS « 





ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
IN NEW FORD TRUCKS 


More Economy and Endurance 
Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with 
NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy rod bear- 
ings, more enduring than ever in severe 
service e NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 
4-ring pistons for oil economy « BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and IMPROVED 
rear bearing oil seal « NEW longer-lived 
valve springs « NEW improvements in 
cooling « NEW efficiency in ignition « in 
carburetion ¢ In lubrication « in ease and 
economy of servicing operations « And 
available in all truck chassis except C.O.E. 
units—the rugged, thrifty 90 HP FORD 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE, with many impor- 
tant advancements. 


FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy 
accessibility for low-cost maintenance « 
Universal service facilities * Tough, forged 
front axles ¢ Extra-sturdy rear axles with 
pinion straddle-mounted on 3 large roller 
bearings, %-floating type in light duty 
units, full-floating in all others « 3 axle 
ratios available (2 in 1-ton unit) ¢ 2-speed 
axle available in heavy duty units at 
extra cost « Powerful hydraulic brakes, 
large drums, cast braking surfaces ¢ 
Rugged 4-speed transmission with NEW 
internal reverse lock optional at extra cos? 
on light duty units, standard on all others. 











FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 











Long Distance 
is catching up too 














More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


The service is getting better, but we’ve still 
got a good way to go before we get back to 
pre-war service. 


Once we catch up with that, we'll keep right on 
going and try to make the record even better. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Mr. Truman will ride a boom in his second year, will count on riding this 
boom through the 1946 elections and through the election year of 1948. 

The trend in White House worries definitely is downward, as a result. The 
basic trend, instead, is toward optimism, toward the view that troubles will 
grow smaller, not greater, that money and goods will wash out many problems. 

Every sign suggests that the job of being President in the year ahead will 
be an easier, a more pleasant job than it was in the year just ended. 








Actually, Mr. Truman is beginning to thrive in the White House. 

The President's health is excellent. He has gained 10 pounds at his job. 

Pay isn't what it might be--only about $355,000 after taxes--but there is 
free rent, a $25,000 travel fund, a good yacht and entertainment money. 

Work is hard and hours very long. Yet, Mr. Truman is enjoying the feel of 
power that goes along with the work. There is satisfaction in watching much of 
the world jump to your whims and in making decisions that reverberate widely. 

It's true that Congress is difficult. 

The President, however, isn't a worrier; isn't upset by the frustrations 
that Congress imposes when the White House really wants to get something done. 

Mr. Truman, too, definitely is past the stage when he tends to depreciate 
his own ability, or to express a wish that he did not have the job. 

In press conferences, in sessions with members of Congress, in dealing with 
Cabinet members and with visitors, the President is much more sure of himself 
than he was a few months ago. He definitely is getting a feel for the job; is 
getting on to the ropes. .Mr. Truman obviously likes his work. 

SJ 




















In its second year, this is to be a straight Truman Administration. 

Henry Wallace soon will be the only Cabinet holdover from the Roosevelt 
Administration. Navy Secretary James Forrestal intends to step out soon. 

George Allen, RFC Board member and former District of Columbia commissioner, 
is the Harry Hopkins of the new Administration, the confidant and No. 1 adviser 
to the President. Mr. Allen imbues the President with confidence and optimism. 

John Snyder, Reconversion Director, remains a close friend of Mr. Truman, 
but no longer is influencing policy to the extent he did some months ago. 

Chester Bowles, Stabilization Director, is top man on matters of economic 
policy, but he is not close to the President personally. In fact, it will not 
be surprising if Mr. Bowles steps out of office around midyear or a bit later. 

Admiral William Leahy, Chief of Staff to President Truman as he was to Mr. 
Roosevelt, is the "elder statesman" of the Administration, is a very important 
factor in influencing presidential views, on matters of foreign policy especially. 

James Byrnes, too, as Secretary of State, is influential and is working 
much more closely with the President than he did earlier. Mr. Byrnes really 
is the Vice President of this Administration. 




















There isn't any real Brain Trust around Mr. Truman. Likewise, New Deal 
influences are relatively few and far between. The President's closest aides 
are conservative in viewpoint, are on the "right" side of the policy line. The 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


President himself, however, is dependent for political support on aid from the 
"left" side; is inclined toward plans and policies that have the sunport of the 
labor groups. There isn't the crusading attitude of the past, though. 


It is easy to see why Mr. Truman feels good about the period ahead. 

Jobs for almost all who want jobs are in sight. Unemployment is not to 
become a real problem in 1946 or 1947. We tell you more of that on page 13. 

A balanced budget is in sight for next year. 

Tax cuts are going to be possible before the 1948 elections, at latest. 

Goods are going to be pouring from industry at record rates before the 
elections in November, are to provide people with many things to enjoy. 

Living standards, in fact, are heading up to unprecedented levels. 

The President's job in boom times can be‘a rather pleasant job. People are 
inclined to be tolerant and friendly. Troubles wash out in the prosperity. 
Everything seems fine until the crack comes. The really big crack to result 
from the boom now developing probably will not come for several years. A minor 
crack, however, could come by 1948 to complicate that election period. 











Now, aS to the political prospect as it confronts the President..... 

In 1946, control of Congress is at stake. Also, history shows that as the 
House of Representatives goes in an off year, so goes the Presidency later. 

Mr. Truman is to count on rising prosperity, on return of goods, on a cut 
in public complaints to maintain a Democratic majority in both houses. 

Republicans are counting on a reaction against the "ins," on irritations 
that have built up over the years, to swing the pendulum their way. 

Sentiment swing at the moment is in a Republican direction. Unless a new 
shift develops, a chance of House control is at least a 50-50 prospect. Senate 
control, barring some kind of landslide, will remain Democratic. 

A Republican House in 1946 would cause Mr. Truman much trouble for 1948. 











When it comes to the outlook for 1948..... 

Mr. Truman, barring an accident, will seek and will get renomination. 
/ Ohio's John Bricker would probably be the Republican Party organization's 
choice to oppose Mr. Truman. New York's Tom Dewey, however, will be in the 
running if re-elected Governor. Minnesota's Harold Stassen is organizing now to 
try to repeat Wendell Willkie's convention success. Michigan's Arthur Vanden- 
berg is in the running, too. Result is. that the Republican field remains open. 

Trends shown in the 1946 congressional election will carry over to 1948 to 
elect a President. Mr. Truman, starting his second year in office, is banking 
heavily on good times and desire not to rock the boat to get him a second term. 








Draft is going to be extended at least nine months from May 15. 

Age of draftees will remain 18 through 25, mostly 18-year-olds. 

Duration of service will be limited to 18 months. 

Pay is to be about 50 per cent higher for starters, maybe $75 a month in 
place of present $50. Higher military pay is coming all along the line. 

Actually, extended draft with higher pay will promote volunteering; will 
tend to center attention on volunteers and reduce the number actually drafted. 

Men now in service are likely later this year to become eligible for a 
discharge after 18 months' service, just as new draftees after May 15 will be. 











Home building for the average person now is so hedged about by restrictions 
that it will be mid-1947, at the earliest, before a person can plan much. 

Material shortages, at the moment, are plaguing almost all of industry. 
Some people are going to get overloaded with things: they don't need at some time 
in months just ahead, and today's scrambles will tend to subside. 








See also pages 15, 20, 24-A, 40, 60-A. 
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Let’s go-—faster, safer, smoother! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Resriess man always wants to go 
.. . to discover new horizons, new 
opportunities. That’s why human 
progress is so closely related to im- 
provements in transportation. 
Nothing has had more influence 
on modern transportation than the 
pneumatic tire. It gives greater 
speed, safety, comfort for automo- 
biles, airplanes, trucks. While Good- 
year has been the leading tire builder 
for 31 years, it contributes to better 
transportation in many other ways. 
Goodyear is a pioneer in aviation. 
Soles and heels for your shoes; 





Airfoam for increased comfort in 
plane, train or car; conveyor belts 
that 


few of the many Goodyear products 


move mountains—are but a 
that help give better transportation. 

Back in 1901, Goodyear turned to 
a symbol of transportation—the 
winged foot—as the inspiration for 
a trade-mark. Today, the famous 
Goodyear Wingfoot travels with the 
Goodyear name all over the world 
. . . because, after nearly half a 
century, Goodyear still works to help 
move men and materials—faster, 
safer, smoother. 





A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 


leading tire builder, Goodyear is also an 
experienced worker in many other fields 
— metals, fabrics, chemicals, plastics ... 
constantly developing new products that 
will serve you better. 


~~ 
GOOD,>YEAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








@ This isn’t an unusual statement at 
all—not when you're talking about 
punched parts made of Laminated 
INSUROK! For in the electrical in- 
sulation field Richardson precision 
plastics have long been favorite ma- 
terials ... used by the millions in all 
shapes, sizes and thicknesses. 


This outstanding preference is 
easy to understand, for Laminated 
INSUROK is an easy-to-handle prod- 
uct whose physical characteristics 
remain commercially uniform. It can 
be drilled, punched, sawed, turned, 
planed or milled in your own shop 
—without special tools—or Richard- 
son Plasticians will do it for you. 
Write today for the full story about 
INSUROK ... laminated or molded. 


he RICHARDSON COMPANY | 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. LOCKLAND, 0. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Sales Offices 
CLEVELAND 15 


NEW YORK 6 DETROIT 2 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes increase your 
rental rates to offset higher property and 
pay-roll taxes. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration now permits landlords in rent- 
control areas to apply for such adjust- 
ments in individual hardship cases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always get recognition 
of a family partnership, for income tax 
purposes, even though members of your 
family contribute capital to the business. 
In one case before the U.S. Tax Court, 
partnership recognition is denied to a 
sales agency on the ground that capital 
contributed by the wife and son of the 
operator was not a material income-pro- 
ducing factor in the business. Neither wife 
nor son contributed material services. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now put more individual 
styles and frills into women’s and children’s 
clothing that you manufacture. Wartime 
restrictions on designs are eased by the 
Civilian Production Administration to per- 
mit more flaps, belts and other style ad- 
ditions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon buy surplus goods at 
big “‘site sales” that the War Assets Ad- 
ministration is planning for all sections of 
the country. WAA is arranging to offer 
more than $1,500,000,000 worth of capital, 
producer and consumer items at about 530 
sites. The sales are designed mainly to at- 
tract dealers, as the merchandise usually 
will be sold in bulk. Samples will be avail- 
able for inspection. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually discontinue a 
bonus that you have been paying to your 
employes regularly. A regional Wage Sta- 
bilization Board rejects the applications of 
two employers who wanted to discontinue 
bonuses. The agency takes the view that 
this would involve unapprovable wage 
cuts. 


* * *# 


YOU CANNOT count on doing business 
with China unless you register with that 
country’s Government by the end of June. 
Reports through diplomatic channels say 
that the June dead line for registration by 
foreign companies is set by the Chinese 
Government. The Office of International 
Trade, of the Commerce Department, 


and administrative decisions: 


points out, however, that requirements 
for registration have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous price 
ceilings on many types of machinery and 
equipment. Price controls are suspended 
by OPA for a long list of items including 
heavy electrical turbines and motors, ma- 
chine tools, textile machinery, locomotives, 
freight cars and dies. In addition, several 
hundred miscellaneous ‘tems of personal, 
household and office uses are dropped from 
price control. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
an’ income tax on the dividend on stock 
that you transfer to a trust for your chil- 
dren just before the, dividend is paid. A 
circuit court of appeals holds that the 
grantor of a trust, who retained wide con- 
trol over payments of the trust income 
to the beneficiaries, was taxable on such 
a dividend. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get permission to 
make a personal inspection of business 
properties that your company owned in 
Poland before the war. The State Depart- 
ment is told by the Polish Embassy that 
consideration will be given to applications 
for such entry permits to Poland. Appli- 
cations should be filed through the U.S. 
State Department. 


* * * 


YOU CAN follow certain new proce- 
dures in dealing with the appeal board of 
the Office of Contract Settlement. Under 
changes in regulations, some of the appeals 
procedure is revised and provisions are 
made for further review of awards and 
decisions. 


* * # 


YOU CAN use more choice on the width 
of cotton fabrics that are woven in your 
mills. CPA eases restrictions on broad- 
woven fabrics for civilian uses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge higher prices for 
rubber hose, belting and rubber battery 
cases that you manufacture for sale to in- 
dustrial users. Price-ceiling increases rang- 
ing from 12 to 26 per cent are authorized 


by OPA. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Ann Head’s writing has thrilled her to the core... 


Sys FRESH and sparkling youth— 
impulsively warm and emo- 
tional. Yes, and just now she’s newly 
aware of the wonder and beauty of 
living, thanks to a beautifully told 
story by Ann Head she has just read 
in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Cosmopolitan, page after page, is 
filled with the world’s greatest emo- 
tional writing. It’s great writing and 
it makes great reading. It’s writing 
that banishes silly inhibitions, 
that brightens a reader’s outlook, 
that paves a golden road to open, 
receptive minds. 

And now, while she’s still filled 
with a warm, impulsive urge for 
things new and exciting, Campbell’s 
is tempting her appetite with their 
popular, delicious soups. They’re 


blending freshness and delicate 
flavor to appeal to her wide-awake 
senses. They’re making the most of 
her mellow mood. 

She’s under the spell of authors 
like Libbie Block, Vina Delmar, 
Margaret Culking Banning, Sinclair 
Lewis, Faith Baldwin and the other 
gteat writers who appear regularly 
in Cosmopolitan. 

She’s in the grip of emotion. And 
emotion makes wars. Emotion makes 
marriages. Emotion makes sales. 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1912, 
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WEAK BRIDGES WILL CUT NEW 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY CAPACITY 50% 


| WARNING!! 
' BRIDGE only 


4y, HIGHWAY | 





A highway is only as 
strong as its weakest bridge! 


The bridges planned for our new 
15-billion dollar Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem ... the most costly transportation 
project since the world began... will 
have only half the capacity of the stand- 
ard concrete pavement used for the high- 
way. So the capacity of the system is 
automatically cut in half—reduced to 
Ahat of its weakest bridge. 


Will Bridges Form Bottleneck ? 


Present plans for the Interstate High- 
way System, just about to be started, are 
based upon the report of a committee 
appointed in 1941 in the interest of 
national security and military defense. 
The members of the committee who made 
the study and report recommended that 
the design of the pavement and bridges 
be based on maximum gross vehicle 
weights of 74,000 Ibs. for a truck-and-. 
trailer combination. 


Pavement Supports Twice As Much! 


Bridges for the Interstate system are to 
be designed for this maximum loading. 
However, the modern standard 8-in. 





re-inforced concrete pavement can sup- 
port a truck-and-trailer combination hav- 
ing a gross weight of 152,000 Ibs.— 
approximately twice the load for which 
our new bridges are to be designed! 


Today the normal daily functions of 
home and business in America are com- 
pletely dependent upon motor transport. 
As we become more decentralized the 
flow of supplies and goods over our high- 
ways takes on ever-growing importance. 


Let’s Act At Once! 


Now—before actual construction is 
started—is the time to revise our plans 
and to lift our sights. Let us, in this most 
costly of all transportation projects, pro- 
vide bridge structures with a carrying 
capacity equal to that of the pavement. 
Increased expense would be inconsequen- 
tial in view of the great public benefit 
to be gained. 


Your Senators and Congressmen 
should be interested. Write them! 
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COMING RISE IN EMPLOYMENT: 
60,000,000 JOBS BY EARLY 1947 


Evidence That Private Capital Can Provide Postwar Work for All 


Outlook for continuation 
of labor shortages, high 
wages and strong unions 


The 60,000,000 jobs needed for full em- 
ployment now are in sight. Those jobs, 
once regarded as a goal to be dreamed 
about but not realized, are expected ac- 
tually to be filled by early 1947. 

Private capitalism, standing on its own 
feet, will support the 60,000,000 jobs. The 
5,000,000 persons who will be in federal jobs 
and the 1,800,000 in military service will be 
supported fully by: the private economy. A 
balanced budget will bring an end to pump 
priming by the Government. 

This prospect for full employment rests 
upon the boom in industrial activity and 
in trade that official appraisers anticipate 
for the next year and more. 

If these forecasts now being made prove 
correct the outlook is this: 

In civilian jobs by early 1947 will be 
about 58,260,000 workers. That is 13,- 
000,000 more than were employed in civil- 
ian jobs back in 1939. It is about 4,000,000 
more than now are doing civilian work. 
Most of this increase from the present level 
of civilian employment will occur in con- 
struction and in manufacturing. 

In military service will be 1,800,000, 
compared with about 3,300,000 at present. 
At the war peak, 11,372,000 were in mili- 
tary service, but more than 8,000,000 of 
these persons have been demobilized and 
most of those demobilized already are in 
jobs. Veterans are finding relatively little 
trouble in getting jobs, although many are 
not satisfied with the type of work offered. 
The fact is that the shift from a war to 
a peacetime basis of employment is occur- 
ring with remarkably little difficulty. 
Employed in civilian jobs or in mili- 
tary service thus will be an estimated 
60,060,000 persons, on the basis of activity 
now expected for first half, 1947. This means 
fulfillment of the dream of full employment. 

Unemployed will be around 2,113,000. 
persons by this time next year. This num- 
ber of unemployed suggests that there 
really will not be full employment. How- 
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—Ford News Bureau 


INDUSTRY AND THE MEN 
. . . private capital was a good provider 


ever, a “float” of this number of persons, 
shifting about for one reason or another 
and temporarily out of work, is regarded as 
close to a minimum. Back in 1939, when 
the labor force consisted of 53,657,000 
persons, there were 8,213,000 unemployed. 
In 1947, on the basis of present estimates, 
out of a labor force of 62,173,000 there will 
be only 2,113,000 unemployed. 

Two things have happened to simplify 
the job problem. 

Demand for workers on the part of 
private employers has been much greater 
than appeared probable earlier. At the 
peak of the war employment, there were 
52,412,000 civilians working. This number 
dropped by a million after war in Europe 
ended, but at present there are around 
54,000,000 persons in civilian jobs, and 
the number is expected to rise to above 
58,000,000 during the next year. 

Size of the labor4orce declined sharply 
as many old people, students, women and 
others withdrew after the war. In 1944, 
an estimated 6,630,000 persons were work- 
ing who normally would not work. This 


abnormal portion of the labor force now 
has shrunk to about 1,450,000 as more 
than 5,000,000 persons left jobs and did 
not seek new jobs. High wages and job 
opportunities probably will begin to attract 
some people back into the labor market. 

As a result of what has happened in 
the job market, the country can expect 
some definite repercussions over the 
months ahead. 

Workers with abilities to fit many types 
of jobs will remain scarce. The time when 
an employer can pick and choose among 
persons seeking skilled jobs is likely to be 
some distance in the future. 

Wage rates will continue to be firm, 
with the trend upward. Workers are likely 
to be in a rather strong bargaining position 
in many fields and there will be employer 
competition for men with special skills. 

Unions are to be in a position to retain 
or even to gain strength with employment 
rising. Organization drives are to get under 
way in months ahead among office work- 
ers and salesmen and other unorganized 
groups, which have not been sharing fully 
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in the pay increases that have been and 
are being made. 

Housewives seeking servants and per- 
sons looking for casual workers will still 
find the picking slim. The time when the 
trend will be back toward domestic service 
probably is related to the next depression. 

Farmers will continue to find that hired 
men are difficult to find, and that wages 
will remain at their present record high 
level as long as city jobs are appealing. 
City owners of farms, too, are likely to face 
tenant problems. In a boom period, the 
power of cities to attract persons from farms 
is great. It is in a depression period that 
the trend starts back to the farm. 

Politicians are likely to find less pub- 
lic interest in reform ideas and in ideas for 
economic panaceas when jobs are plentiful 
and people prosperous. 

The employment increases that are ex- 
pected to result in a total of 60,000,000 
jobs will be widely scattered by types of 
work. The increases that have occurred in 
employment and those still to occur are 
the results of efforts of individuals and of 
individual enterprises, not of an over-all 
federal plan. They reflect an ability of pri- 
vate capital to supply jobs and to finance 
an expensive governmental establishment. 

The 60,000,000 jobs, based on pres- 
ent estimates, will be found in the follow- 
ing fields: 


Military service is to provide 1,800,000 
jobs. 

Agriculture is expected -to provide at 
least 9,000,000 jobs. It now is providing 
work for 8,400,000 or about 1,000,000 
fewer than before the war. The expecta- 
tion is that a sizable number of men now 
in service will go back to farm homes so 
that the farm labor situation should ease 
somewhat, although not greatly. 

Factories are to provide a large pro- 
portion of the jobs still to be created. The 
new jobs will center in factories producing 
durable goods, such as automobiles, radios 
and other consumer products. At the war 
peak, factory jobs totaled 16,924,000. They 
now are around 12,800,000, and will rise to 
an estimated 14,600,000. 

Construction, too, is to provide a big 
increase in jobs. Fewer than 1,500,000 now 
are engaged directly in construction work. 
It is expected that this number will rise 
to 2,263,000 by early 1947. 

Transportation companies and public 
utilities currently are employing about 
4,000,000 persons. By 1947, employment in 
these fields is expected to reach 4,419,000. 

Trade activities now are providing jobs 
for about 7,800,000 persons. The number 
of workers in this field is expected to rise 
to about 8,300,000. 

Service activities, finance and miscel- 
laneous work now provide about 5,000,000 
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Outlook For Employment 
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jobs, and they are expected to provide 
5,350,000 early next year. The idea, widely 
sold to the country a few months ago, that 
services could use many millions of ney 


workers, simply is not supported by the 


facts of service-employment opportunities, 

Government employment is to decline 
from about 5,500,000 at present to about 
5,000,000 next year. All of the decline will 
be in Federal Government jobs. About 
1,000,000 more persons will be working in 
government after the war than before the 
war and again the increase is almost all in 
the Federal Government. 

Mining, which now provides about 825, 
000 jobs, is expected to provide another 
100,000 a year from now. 

Persons engaged in their own business, 
professional people, domestic workers and 
others who do not work in a regular estab- 
lishment totaled 6,200,000 before the war 
and have risen rapidly since the war. The 
number finding work in these fields is ex- 
pected to be up to 8,400,000 by next year 
and to hold around that level. 

In all major fields of employment, other 
than Government service and military sery- 
ice, the outlook is for expansion over the 
months ahead. This expansion will be broad 
enough, on the basis of present appraisals, 
to provide jobs for most of the men who 
still must be demobilized from the services, 
and for veterans who now are taking vaca- 
tions. At present, about 1,500,000 veterans 
are drawing unemployment compensation 
even though many lines of business are 
looking for employes. 

How long the 60,000,000 jobs will last is 
related directly to the duration of the 
prosperity period that lies ahead. 

Employment is expected to stay high 
during almost all of 1947, although there 
may be another strike season in the early 
part of the year that will cause a setback 
in job totals. A period of adjustment now 
is being predicted by many appraisers for 
late 1947 or sometime in 1948 that would 
cause some lag in employment. The longer 
trend, however, is expected to provide a 
high job level for several postwar years. 
During those years, unemployment will 
not be a major problem and will be taken 
care of by unemployment insurance. 

All of this does not mean that unem- 
ployment will not again become a major 
problem in the U.S. At some point in the 
future, the wants of the American public 
will become fairly well satisfied in many 
fields and the needs of the world will begin 
to be filled in increasing proportion by the 
industries of other nations. When that 
time comes, the unemployment of the 
prewar period may be small in. comparison 
with the unemployment that will result. 
The next depression, when it comes, can 
be more severe than the last. 

For the period just ahead, however, the 
dream of full employment is in prospect 
of being realized. 
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WHY GOODS SCARCITIES LAST: 
FLOOD OF PENT-UP DEMANDS 


Manufacturers’ Shifts to Higher-Priced Items as Controls Ease 


Time lag between plant 
and store in scramble to 
keep up with buying spree 


The mystery of where goods are going 
seems to deepen. A country that, before 
the war, struggled with poverty in the 
midst of plenty, now suddenly finds pros- 
perity in the midst of scarcity. Nearly 
everybody is earning money, but nobody 
can buy all that is wanted. 

This situation was pointed up sharply 
when President Truman announced a 
record level of production for civilian 
needs. That announcement brought forth 
a news conference question: “Where can 
I buy a shirt?” There, in a nutshell, is 
the reconversion plight of the nation. 

Rising trends. This condition appears 
all the more mysterious in the light of 
these trends: 

Output of goods actually is at a record 
peacetime level, better even than in 1941. 
And output is rising steadily. 

Retail sales also are scoring records— 
in February, retail sales were running at 
$90,500,000,000 a year, and they are high- 
er today. In 1941, the previous peacetime 
record year, $55,500,000,000 changed 
hands over retail counters. 

These two factors—production and sales 
—show definitely that goods are moving in 
unprecedented volume, even allowing for 
higher prices. Yet store shelves are almost 
bare. There is an acute shortage of men’s 
suits and shirts, women’s hosiery and house 
dresses. Even shoes are hard to find, and 
butter, margarine and some cuts of meat 
are scarcer than during the war. In addi- 
tion, industry scrambles for lumber, tex- 
tiles, steel, leather and almost all other 
basic supplies. 

Moreover, the answer to this condition 
is not to be found among the usual causes 
of scarcity. 

A slowdown in production ordinarily 
would result from a shortage of raw mate- 
rials. Yet officials who keep track of pro- 
duction trends conclude that industry is 
producing almost to current capacity. 
Even automobiles are expected to hit cap- 
acity Tevels by autumn. 

Hoarding of goods is not evident. Offi- 
cial inventory tabulations indicate that 
there is even less than the normal amount 
of accumulation by producers and distrib- 
utors. And official reports are confirmed by 
meagerly stocked store shelves, by stripped 
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lumber yards, by the inability of suppliers 
to fill orders. 

The basic reason for prosperity amid 
scarcity lies in demand. Never before have 
the American people wanted so much so 
quickly. There are pent-up demands for 
houses, automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, and _ all 
other goods that have not been made for 
almost four years. There also is a sharp 
increase in the demands for food, clothing, 
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dropping. People are spending more heav- 
ily than ever before, and the pressure of 
this spending is greater than industry can 
meet. The fact is that consumers want 
and are able to buy more food, clothing, 
automobiles and houses than they ever 
have been able to buy before. 

An example of this development is 
found in men’s suits. Normally, no more 
than 25,000,000 suits are produced a year. 
This year the industry expects to make 
30,000,000 suits—an increase 
of 20 per cent. But the de- 
mand for suits is estimated 
at 40,000,000. That explains 
the suit shortage for 1946. It 


S 
WN \ also explains the acute short- 


age at present: 


YEAH! BUT WHY WN There are buyers right now 

CANT T GET A SHED for 40,000,000 suits. 

AND A HOUSE This example can be mul- 
tiplied time and again in 
men’s shirts, in shoes and 


stockings and in underwear. 
The same explanation applies 
to automobile tires, although 
the greatest volume of tires 
in history is being turned out. 
Food scarcities also can be ex- 
plained by buying power. It is 
not that there is not enough 
food, but that the American 
people, as a whole, want much 
more to eat. 








—Berryman in Washington Star 


furniture and all other items that were 
produced in large volume during war. 
Furthermore, buyers are trying to fill these 
demands right now, all at once, and they 
have the money to pay. 

Individual-income payments are con- 
tinuing close to wartime levels. The an- 
nual rate of payments in March is esti- 
mated at $160,000,000,000. That’s only a 
shade under the $160,700,000,000 that in- 
dividuals received in 1945. The expected 
postwar slump in employment and in in- 
comes failed to become as acute as orig- 
inally estimated, and the recovery ex- 
ceeded all forecasts. 

Buying pressure is even greater than 
these income figures indicate. In the war 
years, individuals saved between $30,000,- 
000,000 and $40,000,000,000 of their in- 
comes as they subscribed to war bonds, 
piled up cash, and paid off debts. Now, 
individual savings have dropped to a rate 
of $19,000,000,000 a year and still are 


At the moment, demand ex- 
ceeds any possibility of sup- 
ply. If industrial output doubled over- 
night, it still would fall short of being 
able to fill buyers’ wants. 

Income distribution is another source 
of this widespread demand. The situation 
today no longer resembles the time when 
a third of the nation was ill fed and ill 
clad, although a third of the people still 
may be ill housed. With 54,000,000 persons 
in civilian jobs at high pay, in contrast 
to 49,000,000 in 1941, once considered 
a boom year, almost everyone has money. 

This condition enables families that 
seldom ate chuck roasts to buy steaks 
regularly; it gives the man in overalls a 
chance to buy two suits of store clothes 
instead of one; it makes home seekers of 
millions; it expands the market tremen- 
dously for washing machines, refriger- 
ators, vacuum cleaners and home furnish- 
ings. The fact is that the bulk of Ameri- 
cans are enjoying living standards that 
never have been approached before, and 
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FEDERAL CONTROLLERS SMALL, ANDERSON, BOWLES, PORTER, WIRTZ 
... never before have so many wanted so much 


shortages really are pinching the rela- 
tive few who customarily had little buy- 
ing competition from lower-income groups. 

The country is getting a taste of what 
full employment can mean. 

Shifts in output. Sudden prosperity 
also is bringing about distortions in pro- 
duction that are giving rise to complaints. 
These distortions are at the bottom of 
criticisms against price policy and produc- 
tion programs of the Government. 

Price controls are partly responsible for 
the rise in living standards, since incomes 
have advanced further than prices. But 
the price policies of the Office of Price 
Administration under Chester Bowles di- 
verted production from low-priced goods 
to higher-priced items. That accounts for 
the scarcity of men’s street shirts and the 


relative abundance of higher-priced sports 
shirts. It is the cause of the diversion of 
substantial quantities of woolen cloth from 
the manufacture of men’s suits to higher- 
selling women’s suits and dresses. 

In a situation where producers can 
sell anything they make, the tendency is 
toward producing items that yield the larg- 
est profits, and that means, in most cases, 
higher-priced goods.. Government officials 
now recognize this basic influence, and, 
under Paul, Porter, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is relaxing the tight wartime 
pricing policy. 

Elimination of production controls un- 
der Civilian Production Administrator 
John D. Small contributed to this distor- 
tion. During war, for example, textile mills 
were “frozen” to certain grades of goods, 














—Smith in Tampa Daily Times 
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A FOOLISH SITUATION 


so operators had to produce those goods 
whether they liked the price or not. When 
war ended, these freezes were thawed, and 
producers shifted to better-paying lines. 
Thus, cotton gray goods became scarce as 
more mills shifted to the bleaching and 
printing of cloth, and this, in turn, created 
a shortage of bags and textiles needed by 
the manufacturers of other products. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P.. 
Anderson ‘also has his difficulties with 
price and production controls. When re- 
strictions on the use of butterfat were 
removed, creameries concentrated on whip- 
ping cream and ice cream, and cut down 
butter production. That resulted in the 
current butter shortage. The shortage of 
grain is due, in part, to the fact that it is 
more profitable for farmers to feed grain 
to livestock than to sell it. 

Time is another factor in the current 
shortage situation. Several months are re- 
quired before a suit can be manufactured 
and delivered to a retailer. A still longer 
period is needed to get automobile as- 
sembly lines rolling at top speed. The 
country decided upon all-out war pro- 
duction early in 1942, but the peak was 
not reached until November, 1943. The 
time element again is present in recon- 
version. 

Soft-goods supply promises to approach 
adequacy late in 1946. Output of cotton 
and woolen goods, of shoes and processed 
foods, now is near capacity and shows 
signs of filling most demands before the 
present year ends. Government officials, 
in fact, expect sales of nondurable goods 
to slacken in the months ahead as con- 
sumers turn to an increasing supply of 
more durable items. 

Durable-goods production is expected 
to take the edge off current demand in 12 
to 18 months. The supply of washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators 
and radios already is beginning to in- 
crease and will accelerate in a period of 
months. Some automobile manufacturers 
are counting on less eager buyers by 
July, 1947. 

Housing and other construction, how- 
ever, are likely to be scarce for several 
years. The emergency housing program 
calls for 2,700,000 new homes by the end 
of 1947, but Congress is at work on a 10- 
year building program that will produce 
15,000,000 new dwellings. 

The time factor also is an important 
influence in the outlook for continuing 
prosperity. The chance of supply balancing 
current demand actually is a race against 
time, and, if production should fail to win 
that race, demand may become impatient 
and send prices skyrocketing. In that 
event, high prices could nip the boom be- 
fore it reaches full blossom. This possibil- 
ity accounts for official worries over infla- 
tion, but the betting now is that inflation 
can be side-stepped and prosperity assured 
for a few years. 
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Airline Office on Wheels 
is your Taxi, too... 





by Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 


[' YOU LIVE off the main line routes, your 
trip by air Tomorrow starts right at your 
front door or office. Phone for the bus...it 
picks you up, and as it takes you to the nearest 
feeder airline connecting with the major 
routes, you're served with food, while the 
operator, in touch with both main and branch 
lines by radiophone, arranges for tickets 

and time. From door to destination, every 


detail will be arranged. 








Wherever you live. you're on 

the main line to whisky enjoy- 
ment when you ask for Seagram’s 
V.O. Canadian. This imported 
whisky—Jlight, clean-tasting— 

is a superb blend of Canada’s 
finest whiskies, none less than 

6 years old. Taste it tonight, 
you Il tell your friends tomorrow 


that Seagram’s V.O. is the 


world’s lightest highball. a *% 
This Whisky is Six Years ° | 


Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram- 


Distillers Corporation, N.Y. 
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JUNCTION city 


KANSAS 


Dasiness flere ...in the Making 


The progressive business executive who 
reads these lines, then investigates the 
attractive profit possibilities of a branch 
or plant in the growing Southwest is a 


hero-in-the-making. 


For as he initiates, then advocates such 
farsighted action he is bound to win 


high praise and advancement in his firm. 


Nor will the Southwest let him down. 
For here is a land teeming with every 
material and facility for solid peacetime 
expansion—vast and varied reserves of 
raw materials, minerals, water, power, 
fuel—prosperous home markets literally 
popping with pent-up demand—skilled 


native labor sympathetic to the aims and 


it 
KANSAS city 


ST. LOuts 


MISSOURI 


GALVESTON 


responsibilities of management. 


Here industry thrives in an atmosphere 
of wholesome understanding and co- 
operation, among friendly people in a 
community which invites good living 


as well as good manufacturing. 


Because it is the pioneer railroad which 
first opened the strategic Southwestern 
corridor to commerce and has led in its 
development through 75 years, the Katy 
is in a unique position to recommend ap- 
propriate plant sites and to furnish other 


timely data quickly and in confidence. 


Write Industrial Development Dept., 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Louis 


1, Mo., or Katy Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas. 


When you ship or travel Southwest, use Katy 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM 


WoopwarRD 


BARTLESVILLE 


OKLAHOMA 


CUSHING 


Oklahoma... 


“Sooner” 


Achieving within a single 
generation a population growth 
unequalled anywhere in the world, 
Oklahoma, the SOONER Strate, 
offers unparalleled opportunity for 
industrial growth. From its fertile 
alluvial soil spring the agricultural 
and mineral riches which are the 


envy of the world. 


For a comprehensive view of 
this richly-endowed state and other 
Katy-served territory destined for 
greatest peacetime prosperity, 
send for free booklet 
“The Industrial 


Southwest.” 
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Russia’s Worry 
Over U.S. Bases 
In the Far North 


Islands in the North Atlantic that 
played key roles in the war now are being 
sought as prizes in a new international 
struggle. Russian newspapers are demand- 
ing that U.S. troops get out of Iceland, 
and are claiming that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is buying up land for a permanent 
base there. Russia herself is showing an 
interest in*Spitsbergen, a group of islands 
in the Far North owned by Norway. In 
this country there are proposals that 
Greenland, now owned by Denmark, be 
purchased by the United States. 

Back of these moves, seemingly unre- 
lated, is a contest for control of strategic 
points that might be even more im- 
portant in the next war, if it comes, than 
they were in the last one. 

In World War Il, the military value 
of the North Atlantic islands was proved 
over and over. 

Iceland, about the size of Kentucky, 
with a population of only 125,000, turned 
out to be a steppingstone that was in- 
dispensable to the Allies in winning the 
battle of the Atlantic. From Iceland, U. S. 
Liberator planes patrolled the ocean for 
German submarines, and dropped depth 
charges on any that were spotted. Also, 
from bases on Iceland, air cover was pro- 
vided for Europe-bound Allied convoys of 
cargo ships and troop transports. Navy 
escort vessels were able to put in at Ice- 
land for refueling. Meeks Field, near Reyk- 
javik, was an important stopping point for 
planes flying between the U.S. and Britain. 

Greenland, the largest island in the 
world, played a similar part in the Allied 
victory. Airfields at Julianehaab, Sond- 
restrom Fjord, and Angmagssalik were 
used by short-range fighter planes ferried 
from the U. S. and Canada to Iceland and 
Britain. Weather stations at these and 
other points made it possible for U. S. 
experts to forecast the weather on the 
battlefields of France and Germany two 
days sooner than they otherwise could 
have done. 

Spitsbergen, while not as important as 
Iceland and Greenland, figured in the war 
news in 1941, when a British, Canadian 
and Norwegian expedition destroyed coal 
mines and other installations there that 
might have been useful to the Germans. 

Now, with the experience of World War 
II in mind, military officials of the big 
powers are looking ahead to the possible 
future uses of all these North Atlantic 
islands. 

In World War Ill, if and when it 
comes, the Arctic, as well as the Atlantic, 
is expected to be a principal scene of 
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action. That is the reason why Iceland, 
Greenland and Spitsbergen figure so prom- 
inently in the planning of military. men. 
They believe that these islands not only 
could serve as way stations for planes or 
ships, or both, but also would be used 


as launching points for rockets and other 


guided missiles carrying atomic bombs. 
Iceland, especially, has a central location 
that is 2,100 miles from Moscow, 1,500 
miles from Berlin, 1,200 miles from Lon- 
don and 2,800 miles from New York. U. S. 
officials are convinced that, in case of 
another war between this country and a 
European power, the side occupying Ice- 
land first would gain an enormous ad- 
vantage. Or, if the war should be fought 
more largely over the Arctic, possession 
of Northern Greenland and Spitsbergen, 
both of which lie close to the North Pole, 
could be decisive. 

The United States, in the present 
rivalry, is showing respect for the position 
taken by Iceland’s leaders in 1944 against 
granting a permanent base to any foreign 
power. This Government is not negotiating 
for a base in Iceland and officials flatly 
deny that land for such a base is being 
bought. Iceland, for her part, is not ask- 





ily 
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ing that U. S..troops be removed. The 
number there now is less than 1,000, com- 
pared with the war peak of 50,000. 

Nevertheless. the U.S. definitely wants 
to be assured that it can rely on use of 
bases in Iceland and Greenland in the event 
of another war. Some arrangements for 
mutual assistance may be sought. 

Russia, in the meantime, smarting 
over U. S. pressure to get her troops out 
of Iran and Manchuria, is playing up the 
fact that American troops still are in Ice- 
land. She is asserting that, if the U.S. is to 
have a permanent base in Iceland, the 
U.S.S.R. should be permitted to have one 
in Spitsbergen. In her shortwave broad- 
casts, she ig even questioning U.S. rights 
to Alaska, purchased from Russia in 1867. 

Another view, held by some U.S, 
officials, is that the whole subject of North 
Atlantic bases should be approached from 
an international rather than a national 
standpoint, and that it should be threshed 
out by the Military Staff Committee of 
the United Nations, which now is meeting 
in New York. But the prospect is that 
U. S.-Soviet differences over these island 
keys to the North will grow sharper be- 
fore any settlement is reached. 
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HURDLES FOR DEFENSE MERGER: ! 
FIGHT AHEAD OVER NEW BILL 


Combination of Plans That Fails to Allay Navy Fear of Army Rule | ! 


Proposal for top Secretary 
and Chief of Staff to lead 
three autonomous services 


A struggle among the Army, the Navy 
and the Army Air Forces for position in 
the future armed forces of the United 
States is not ended by the latest plan for 
unifying these services. This struggle will 
go on in Congress, with little prospect for 
a decision this year. 

The idea of one big service in which 
the Army and Air Forces would pretty 
much dictate policy to the Navy now is 
abandoned. So, at least temporarily, is the 
plan for a new Cabinet officer, “Secretary 
for Air,” to sit at the head of a new Depart- 
ment of Air Forces ranged alongside the 
Navy Department and War Department. 

Instead, a plan now is offered to super- 
impose Army plans for a unified service 
on top of Navy plans for autonomous serv- 
ices and on top of Air plans for three 
services, to create a wholly new conception 
of what should be an ever-all military or- 
ganization. Under this compromise bill, the 
land, sea gnd air arms are separate serv- 
ices under their own Secretaries, but all are 
under a super-Secretary who is their sole 
representative in the President’s Cabinet. 

This plan is the product of months of 
study by a Senate subcommittee, in which 
the White House and experts from the 
Army and Navy took part. The services 
were consulted, but their advice was not 
always followed. 

What the committee came up with in 
the way of a plan to satisfy everyone is 
shown in the chart on these pages. 

The chart itself, however, is not so im- 
portant as how the compromise plan would 
work in practice. Here opposition by the 
Navy is developing on several counts—on 
the way budget estimates for the unified 
services would be worked out, on the possi- 
bility of a single military commander of all 
services sitting in Washington, on the pos- 
sibility of the Navy’s being outvoted two 
to one on policy matters. 

How the plan would work, if passed 
by Congress, is shown in what follows: 

Over-all policy of the armed forces is 
to be determined by one man, the Secre- 
tary of Common Defense, if the plan is 
approved. He is the final judge of the 
nation’s military policy under the Presi- 
dent and is advised on military matters 
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by the Chief of Staff and the Joint Staff, 
on administrative matters by the Secre- 
taries of the three services, and on foreign- 
policy matters by the Council of Common 
Defense. 

But there is a highly controversial pro- 
vision for a Chief of Staff of Common 
Defense (see page 76), who, aside from 
advising the Secretary and the President, 
may be authorized to act as military head 
of all three services. As a member of the 
Joint Staff, he often would have the de- 
ciding vote in plans involving all the serv- 
ices, in any case. The Navy fears that this 
officer may become military czar of the 
service headquarters in Washington. More- 
over, there is no provision requiring rota- 
tion of this office among the services. 

Budget estimates. The method of ap- 
portioning money to run each of the serv- 
ices is more definite. The estimates are to 
be worked out separately by the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force, then inte- 
grated by their military chiefs in the Joint 
Staff. Recommendations of this body, to- 
gether with those of any member who 
fails to agree on the proportion allotted to 
his arm of the service, are sent to the 
Secretary of Common Defense. 

The Secretary, in turn, sends the unified 
arms budget to the President, who, as 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces, 
adds his recommendations and submits the 
budget to Congress. Appropriations, thus, 
are voted for an integrated military allot- 
ment, supposedly with due consideration 
given to minority reports attached by 
members of the Joint Staff. 

Procurement of supplies remains in the 
hands of the individual services for most 
items, such as guns, ships, tanks, planes 
and specialized equipment. It is centralized 
under an assistant secretary only for items 
of common use, such as food and blankets. 
This may be changed gradually as facilities 
for common procurement are expanded. 

Intelligence activities, also, stay within 
the services on lower levels, and are 
brought together at the top in a new Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, reporting to the 
Council of Common Defense. Thus, present 
Army and Navy intelligence staffs will 
continue to furnish the local picture under 
combat conditions, while the foreign out- 
look is determined by a single agency. 

Research likewise is brought together 
only at the top. Scientific research and 
development fer items of common use are 
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conducted by a Central Research, and S 
Development Agency, but specialized re- p 
search—in such things as new planes, tanks 
and ships—will continue to be done by the m 
service involved, if the new plan should oc 
be accepted. al 
Joint training of soldiers, sailors and ec 
airmen is to be carried out far more ex- m 
tensively than in the past. Plans for peri- 
odic joint maneuvers and the development he 
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of joint service schools are to be handled 
by still another assistant secretary, work- 
ing with the heads of all three services. 

If trouble should break out abroad, 
the U. S. diplomatic-military stand could 
be determined quickly by the new Council 
of Common Defense. Headed by the Presi- 
dent, it consists of the Secretary of State, 
handling foreign policy; the Secretary of 
Common Defense, handling military pol- 
icy, and the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, who determines 
potential U.S. military resources. 

Thus, in theory, American foreign policy 
may be conducted in line with military re- 
sources of the country at a given time, 
and the military strength may be made 
consistent with the nation’s foreign com- 
mitments. 

Day-by-day operations of the services, 
however, will continue much as they have 








in the past. Unification is to be at the top, 
in joint strategy, in supply, in a well-bal- 
anced budget, in research, in joint military 
planning. But units will still operate as 
part of the Army, the Navy or the Air 
Force. There will be no common uniform, 
no changes in unit organization, no shifts 
in methods of fighting. 

That is the essence of the compromise 
plan. It provides for unification superim- 
posed at the policy-making level and a 
gradual merger of common functions with- 
in the services. Yet, subject to the pos- 
sible military control by the Chief of Staff 
of Common Defense, it leaves the land, 
sea and air forces autonomous while pro- 
viding the means for joint action. 

Prospects of the plan’s being passed 
by Congress this year are dim, due to 
Navy opposition to three points—pos- 
sible control of the services by a single 


military Chief of Staff, the method of in- 
tegrating the arms budget in which the 
Navy might be outvoted, and the, lack of 
a Navy Secretary in the President's Cabi- 
net. But the bill furnishes a basis for a 
future unification plan. 

In outline, it satisfies the Army and the 
White House and -contains most of the 
suggestions made by the Navy. It provides 
for both a single Chief of Staff and con- 
tinuation of the Joint Staff. It sets up the 
Army’s plan for one department and one 
Cabinet member, and, alongside of it, 
erects the Navy’s proposed Council of 
Defense and National Resources Board 
as well as the Navy’s plan for three 
civilian Secretaries for the land, sea and 
air services. 

But the plan still fails to present a uni- 
fication pattern acceptable to both the 
Army and the Navy. 
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Revising Army ‘Caste’ System: 
New Rights for Enlisted Men 


More Democratic Courts-Martial and Fewer Social Barriers Ahead 


Proposals for increasing 
responsibilities of officers 
and decreasing privileges 


America’s citizen soldiers now stand to 
gain a military bill of rights. For the first 
time in its 170-year history, the Army 
is preparing to reform its traditional of- 
ficer-enlisted man “caste” system. This re- 
form will do little to change the under- 
lying structure of the Army, but will go 
far in smoothing the jagged surface re- 
lationships that now cause friction between 
the ranks. 

Revision of the enlisted man’s status is 
to stem from findings of the Secretary of 
War’s board on officer-enlisted man rela- 
tionships, which will submit its reeommen- 
dations by May 15. The board, headed by 
Lieut. Gen. James Doolittle, has completed 
its hearings and now is weighing testimony. 
Its findings are based on testimony by 40 
witnesses, about 1,000 letters and the Army 
experience of its six veteran-members. 

The pattern of changes to be adopted 
by the Army as a result of these findings is 
to raise the social status of enlisted men 
and lessen, the off-duty gulf between the 
ranks, without making officers and enlisted 
men equals while on duty. 

Specifically, these changes may be ex- 
pected: 

Uniforms will be made the same for offi- 
cers and men. This is definite and will be 
effective by mid-1948. 

Military justice under the courts-martial 
system will be revised to remove the pres- 
ent discrimination against the enlisted 
soldier. More severe penalties for officer 
offenders and more democratic trials for 
enlisted men are in the offing. 

Machinery for treating complaints will 
be overhauled. The Inspector General’s 
representatives are to be given more auth- 
ority to deal with complaints by GI’s and 
to rectify abuses of privileges by officers. 
Chaplains, who hear most of the routine 
gripes, may be made civilians rather than 
officers, to eliminate the barrier of rank 
felt by some enlisted men. 

Social distinctions between officers and 
men while off duty will be softened some- 
what. Prospects are that few clubs or 
cafes will be closed to enlisted soldiers in 
the future, except those placed off limits 
for reasons of sanitation. Overemphasis 
on post officers’ clubs will be discouraged, 
although the clubs will not be discontinued. 
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Liquor regulations may be made the 
same for both officers and men. At present, 
the overseas ban on liquor for enlisted 
men is being relaxed to permit its use in 
some noncommissioned officers’ clubs, but 
in the U.S. the ban is enforced rigidly. The 
change may permit either all ranks or none 
to have liquor privileges. ' 

Promotion through the ranks to com- 
missioned grades will be more common 
than in prewar years. Officers Candidate 





SECRETARY PATTERSON WITH ‘CASTE’ INVESTIGATORS 


they stand under new orders, Army Regu- 
lations and the Army’s complex Articles 
of War. This will be an elaboration of 
the booklet “Army Life,” that is now 
given to recruits. 

Retirement pay and terminal-leave pay 
may be authorized on the same basis for 
all ranks. At present, officers are permitted 
disability retirement regardless of their 
length’ of service, while enlisted men are 
not eligible for any form of retirement un- 





. « » volunteering would be a measuring rod 


Schools, in which enlisted men may earn 
commissions, are to be continued in the 
future service. 

Menial tasks performed by enlisted men 
will be reduced, if not eliminated. Such 
duties as KP may be done in the future 
either by civilian help or by permanent 
“mess attendants,” who make a service 
career of food handling. Duty as an of- 
ficer’s orderly will continue to be on a 
volunteer basis. 

Living quarters will be improved some- 
what for enlisted personnel, but probably 
will not be made the same for all ranks 
except under combat conditions. Biggest 
expected improvement is in relief from 
overcrowded barracks, common during war- 
time. Both officers and men will keep their 
present-type quarters. 

A code of rights is to be drawn up so 
that enlisted personnel will know where 


til they have served a minimum of 20 
years. Upon release, officers are paid for 
their accumulated leave time, while en- 
listed soldiers in most cases do not receive 
pay for accumulated furlough periods. 
Both of these reforms must be passed on 
by Congress. 

Abuse of privileges by officers, subject 
to the most damning criticism by GI’s dur- 
ing wartime, will be made punishable by 
officer boards. Strict adherence to officers’ 
code of conduct is expected to lessen cases 
of officers using Government transporta- 
tion for personal business, use of orderlies 
for nonessential duties and avuse of the 
privileges of rank when off duty. 

These changes in officer-men relation- 
ships, together with elimination of such 
things as reserving seats for officers in post 
theaters and requiring that officers be sa- 
luted in the field, will go far in removing 
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WITNESS BILL MAULDIN WITH THE PRESS 
+». some gripes were bitter 


the surface evils of the Army’s traditional 
“caste” system. 

Basic reform of the system, however, 
will be in steps to develop an officer corps 
that does not abuse the privileges of rank. 
Both officers and enlisted men agree on 
this point. As a result, efforts to improve 
the peacetime Army will emphasize means 
of getting and training more responsible 
officers. These methods now are being con- 
sidered: 

Appointment to West Point to be made 
on a merit basis through civil service ex- 
aminations instead of by political selection. 

All potential officers to be required to 
serve at least nine months in the ranks be- 
fore attending the Academy or OCS. 











—U.S. Army 


K. P. DUTY 
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Advancement of officers to be based 
entirely on a merit basis, without regard 
to age or length of time in grade and with 
emphasis on troop-leadership ability. 

Social distinctions between the ranks 
to be minimized; service politics to be cut. 

Indoctrination during an officer’s train- 
ing in the idea that responsibilities out- 
weigh privileges, and that the welfare of 
enlisted men comes first. 

Means of “firing” inferior officers to be 
effected by withdrawing their commissions. 

Such steps as these, the War Department 
believes, will remedy the basic complaints 
against the Army system by removing irre- 
sponsible officers and replacing them with 
good leaders. 
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—Barrow in Jersey Journal 
GRABBING THE CHANCE 
... the enlisted man would know where he stands 


Thus, reform of the “caste” system will 
consist of a bill of new regulations de- 
signed to improve the enlisted man’s status, 
coupled with a plan to obtain -better officer 
material for the future Army. Neither 
move will change the basic structure of 
the system nor make the Army “demo- 
cratic,” but together they can eliminate 
much of the wartime friction between com- 
missioned and enlisted ranks. 

Basis for these steps is the testimony 
heard by the Doolittle board. What the 
board found in investigating the rather 
bitter reaction of GI’s to their wartime 
experience was this: 

Abuses of officer privileges during the 
war, and since, have been the cause of 
most complaints. These cases included such 
things as officers using needed Army planes 
to fly their liquor overseas and using en- 
listed men as off-duty chauffeurs, waiters 
and valets. 

Social discrimination against enlisted 
men covers a second list of GI' complaints. 
This involves, for instance, separate mess- 
ing facilities for officers and men, ban- 
ning of enlisted men from the better 
hotels and cafes overseas, superior uni- 
forms for officers, overemphasis on salut- 
ing, the overseas liquor ban for enlisted 
men, and superior quarters for the higher 
ranks. 

Army justice constitutes the final major 
complaint. Enlisted men charge that the 
courts-martial system is heavily weighted 
to favor the officer class. Enlisted defend- 
ants, they say, are assumed to be guilty 
until proved innocent, and punishment 
often is arbitrary and unnecessarily severe. 
Further, decisions are doled out by officer 
boards without the use of civil rights or 
trial by jury. 

These evils are to be rectified by a new 
bill of rights, not by an attempt to make 
the Army basically democratic. 

Theory behind this is that little can be 
done to democratize the Army. Unlike in- 
dustry, the Army cannot easily fire work- 
ers who fail to take orders, and so a certain 
amount of class distinction is deemed 
necessary to keep discipline. Also, equality 
of all ranks was tried by the Russian Army 
after World War I and failed completely. 
Even now, with its “caste” system revived 
and intensified, the Soviet Army still must 
resort to frequent use of capital punish- 
ment to maintain discipline. 

Prospects, then, are for the American 
soldier’s new bill of rights to be limited 
to the changes listed here. Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson is expected to act 
favorably on the Doolittle board’s recom- 
mendations soon after they are submitted 
in mid-May. Similar changes then may be 
made in other branches of the service. The 
success of these steps in making military 
life more attractive thereafter will be meas- 
ured in the rate of volunteering for the 
U. S. armed forces. 
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Firm Line With Argentina: 
A Conditional Friendship 


Continuation of Spruille Braden‘s Antifascist Drive 
In Sending George Messersmith as Ambassador 


Fulfillment of Col. Peron’s 
pledges as prerequisite for 
a role in Hemisphere pact 


The duel between Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden, for the United 
States, and Col. Juan Peron, for Argentina, 
is not to end with the latest maneuvers in 
relations between the two countries, which 
these two are directing. 

In itself, this duel is a play for leader- 
ship in the Western Hemisphere, with the 
United States on one side and the Argen- 
tine Government on the other. Our Gov- 
ernment tried to break Colonel Peron and 


i edt CEETy, 


has their backing in the latest strategy, in 
which the U.S. is lining up the support of 
the other American republics in a new 


effort to persuade Argentina to break her | 


Nazi ties. In taking steps to frame a per- 
manent mutual-assistance pact for the 
Western Hemisphere, the U.S. is as firm 
as ever in insisting that Argentina live up 
to the promises she made last spring. 
The scoring of points finds both Mr. 
Braden and Col. Peron with advantages. 
Colonel Peron believes he is stronger 
than ever, because he now has been chosen 
President of Argentina in an unchallenged 
election. Another point in his favor is that 
Argentina is being urged to send to Eu- 
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MR. TRUMAN WITH SECRETARY BYRNES & AMBASSADOR MESSERSMITH 
...Mr. Braden held an ace 


lost out when he was elected as Argentina’s 
President. 

Now the U.S. is sending a new Am- 
bassador to Argentina—George S. Messer- 
smith. (See page 78.) Also, the U.S. has 
backed away from her previous stand 
against any Hemisphere pact to which the 
present Argentine regime is a party. 

This shift in policy appeared to some as 
a defeat for Mr. Braden. Actually, how- 
ever, Mr. Braden himself has engineered 
the new moves. He had the backing of 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes when, just before the 
Argentine election, he issued a Blue Book 
on Argentina’s Nazi connections. He still 
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rope all the meat and wheat she can spare. 
A third Peron advantage is that Britain, 
with heavy investments in Argentina, can- 
not afford to be hostile. Colonel Peron also 
hopes to profit from any resentment by 
other Latin-American nations, who may 
feel they have been ignored in the U.S. 
effort to defeat him. 
Mr. Braden, however, believes he has an 
ace card to play. This is the desire of the 
Latin-American republics for a permanent 
mutual-security pact. As soon as the U.S. 
declares a formal end of the war, the tem- 
porary Act of Chapultepec will be scrapped. 
The U.S. will not agree to letting Argen- 
tina join in a new inter-American security 





pact unless she carries out her promises 
concerning the Axis. So, if the other Amer- 
ican republics want Argentina as a fellow 
signer, they must join the U.S. in exerting 
pressure on Colonel Peron to live up to his 
nation’s commitments. 

Replies from the other governments 
indicate that a number of them, including 
Mexico, Brazil and Chile, are supporting 
the United States in this stand. Also, Bra- 
zil, which is to be the host nation at the 
coming Hemisphere conference, favors de- 
laying several months, thus giving Colonel 
Peron time to comply with U.S. demands 
for “deeds and not merely promises.” 

The new turn in U.S. attitude toward 
Argentina marks the fifth successive at- 
tempt within three years to find a basis 
for mutual confidence. 

Sumner Welles’s policy, during the 
early part of the war, was built around 
nonintervention and Hemisphere solidarity, 
and relied on persuasion to get Argentina 
to join the anti-Axis front. But persuasion 
failed to change Argentina’s course. 

Cordell Hull’s policy, placed in effect 
after Mr. Welles resigned as his Under 
Secretary of State in 1943, increased the 
pressure on Argentina almost to the point 
of sanctions. Argentina made some moves 
in the direction of ousting Nazis. But the 
officers’ clique stayed in power, and Ger- 
man influence remained strong. 

The Stettinius-Rockefeller policy, tried 
in concert with the other American re- 
publics a year ago when Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., was Secretary of State, resulted 
in recognition of the Argentine Govern- 
ment and its admission to the United Na- 
tions. But. soon afterward, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, then Assistant Secretary of State, 
accused that Government of not living up 
to commitments on which recognition had 
been based. 

The first Braden policy, which came 
next, consisted of a one-man campaign by 
Mr. Braden, then Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, to upset the Farrell-Peron regime. It 
ended a few weeks ago with the election 
of Colonel Peron. The U.S., however noti- 
fied.the other American republics that she 
would not enter into any Hemisphere pact 
to which the Peron regime was a party. 

The second Braden policy now em- 
phasizes co-operation with the other re- 
publics. The hand of friendship is offered 
to Argentina, but only if she keeps her 
promises. 

No predictions are being made by 
U.S. officiais as to what Col. Peron will do, 
but they are confident that their new policy 
will keep the other Latin-American nations 
as friends—an objective on which the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has been 
insisting. Officials expect the new inter- 
American grouping to be fitted into the 
larger United Nations as a kind of “league 
within a league.” Eventually, they believe, 
the Argentine people will insist on doing 
what is necessary to join. 
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... The conversations were interrupted for six 
weeks to two months. They were then resumed, with the 
same objective in mind. Despite the Japanese move into 
Indo-China, they continued until about two weeks ago, 
when we received indications from various sources— 
Europe and Asia—that the German Government was 
pressing Japan for action under the Tripartite Pact. In 
other words, an effort to divert the American mind, and 
the British mind, from the European field, and divert 
American supplies from the European theater to the 
defense of the East Asia theater. About two weeks ago 
we began to realize that the probability of Japan being 
in earnest was so slim that it was time to make a final 
and definite effort to pin them down on the one subject 
that they had never ever been pinned down on, and 
that was that they were to agree to cease their acts of 
aggression, and that they would try to bring the China 
war to a close. 

The result was that the Secretary of State sent a mes- 
sage on that point, to find out whether Japan would be 
willing to discuss or consider that point of nonaggression. 
That was the 26th of November. From that time on 
we were getting more and more definite information that 
Japan was headed for war, and that the reply to the 
Secretary of State would be in the negative. 

About a week ago, in adding up some of the informa- 
tion . . . in addition to that, moving 100,000:men in 
southern Indo-China, the importance of that lies in the 
fact that geographically Indo-China was at a hub, from 
which any attack can be made in a number of directions. 
It is only a very short distance from there to the 
Philippines in the east. It is a relatively short dis- 
tance from there down to the Dutch East Indies, which 
is the most industrial part—southwest there is Singa- 
pore—fortified. To the west there is the Malay Pen- 
insula, parts of Thailand, and parts of the Malay 
Straits, and slightly to the northwest is the whole 
of Thailand—Siam, an independent kingdom, practically 
surrounded on two sides by England and France. Only a 
short distance from there, of course, lies Burma, and the 
entry—the bottleneck to the Burma Road, a short dis- 
tance from Siam. We are getting a very large proportion 
of our supplies—rubber, tin, ete—from that whole area 
of Southwestern Pacific, and we are getting out over 
the Burma Road—two-way road—we are getting a large 
amount of very important material, such as tungsten and 
some oil—for the manufacture of paint. 

In addition to that, of course, is the fact that if the 
Japanese did move to the south, to the Dutch East 
Indies, from Indo-China, the Philippines would be vir- 
tually surrounded. They would have the Japanese on 
both sides—Indo-China—the mandated islands to the 
west, this side of the Philippines, and the Dutch Indies, 
and the Japanese possessions in the south. They would be 
completely encircled by a military power. 

And so the thing went along until we believed that 
under the pressure from Berlin the Japanese were about 
to do something ... and so yesterday, I sent a final 
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message to the Emperor. . . . The Japanese, we learned, 
were to bring the Secretary of State today a reply to his 
note of November 26. Actually, in point of fact (?), they 
telephoned to the State Department, after Hawaii had 
been attacked, for an appointment. They came to the 
State Department—they were given an appointment 
within three-quarters of an hour, and they actually ar- 
rived at the State Department one hour after the terrific 
bombing attack on the Island of Oahu. 

Which of course was an act which is almost without 
parallel in relationships between nations, equaled only 
by the Japanese episode of 1904, when two squadrons— 
cruisers—lying in the harbor in Korea (?) and without 
any warning—I think on a Sunday morning, by the 
way—Japanese cruisers sank all of them. There are 
other parallels, of course, such as the descent on Den- 
mark and Norway in this war, without any warning 
whatsoever. In fact right in the face of their treaties 
of nonaggression. 

. .. Sending that message to Congress, which is—after 
you have read and studied it—one of the most . . . false- 
hoods that I have had... 

And finally while we were on the alert—at eight o’clock 
—half past seven—about a quarter past—half past one, a 
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WHITE HOUSE WAR MAP 
“Back in 1922-1923 ... 1 pointed out... 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ASKING FOR DECLARATION OF WAR 


war between the United States and Japan would be won by us; 


but that it would be won primarily by the starvation and exhaustion of Japan—starvation or exhaustion.” 


great fleet of Japanese bombers bombed our ships in Pearl Har- 
bor, and bombed all of our airfields. Shortly thereafter this was 
followed—about eleven o’clock, three hours later—by a third 
attack, which was not as violent, but most of the damage had 
already been done. The casualties, 1 am sorry to say, were 
extremely heavy. I cannot say anything definite in regard to 
the number of ships that have been sunk. It looks as if out 
of eight battleships, three have been sunk, and possibly a 
fourth. Two destroyers were blown up while they were in 
drydock. Two of the battleships are badly damaged. Several 
other smaller vessels have been sunk or destroyed. The dry- 
dock itself has been damaged. Other portions of the fleet are 
at sea,ymoving towards what is believed to be two plane car- 
riers, with adequate naval escort. . 

In addition to that, this afternoon, in Guam—Guam was 
being bombed by two squadrons of Japanese planes, and we 
know—and it is entirely possible that at this moment Guam— 
which was not defended except by a few marines, without much 
in the way of guns—in all probability has fallen to the 
Japanese. 

Wake Island was also attacked, and we have no further 
word at the present time. 

We believe that Manila was attacked, but that has not 
proved true, and it is possible that other ports of the Philip- 
pines—some ports in Mindanao—have been attacked. Those 
are merely reports. 

... Three or four, probably, of the landing fields were very 
heavily bombed, and a very large number of aircraft were 
destroyed in the hangars, or on the fields. 

I have no word on the Navy casualties, which will undoubted- 
ly be very heavy, and the best information is that there have 
been more than 100 Army casualties and more than 300 men 
killed and injured. 

I do not know what is happening at the present time, whether 
a night attack is on or not. It isn’t quite dark yet in Hawaii. 
I suppose it’s four o’clock in the afternoon, and it will probably 
be dark in a couple of hours. 

There might be . . . nothing definite on it .. . if the Japanese 
force turns out to be a good deal larger than we expected. 

The fact remains that we have lost the majority of the bat- 
tleships there. Of course, in the long run, probably most of 
them can be salvaged, or repaired, to take their place in the 
line of battle again. That, however, is a long process, and will 
last very many months, depending on the damage. 
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I think probably—Oh, yes—one more thing—Out in Shanghai 
the one small gunboat we have there has been taken over by the 
Japanese, and a British gunboat has been blown up. We still 
have two hundred marines there . . . and we are not certain yet 
whether they have been gotten out or not. Probably not. 

The Japanese at the same time . . . which were set for one 
o'clock Washington time—the Japanese made an attack on 
the Malay Peninsula. That is definite. And the British fleet 
now in Singapore is now conducting war operations against 
the Japanese ships in the Gulf of Siam, and on the eastern side 
of the Malay Peninsula, at the north end—top north end of 
the Malay Straits, just short of the—we will have to look up 
the map—just short of the Siamese-Thailand part of that 
peninsula, short of what they call the (?) Isthmus. 

The Dutch Government has declared that a state of war 
exists between the Netherlands Indies and the Japanese. 

The British Cabinet is in session. I have heard nothing from 
them on that—just the fact. And at nine o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, their time, a special session of the Parliament is being 
called. 

The Japanese have attacked the Malay Straits. 

Now I think that is all there is in the way of information, but 
it has been suggested that the Army and Navy losses, and the 
rather definite statements that I have made about these ships, 
could not be spoken of outside, because we must remember 
that detailed military information, such as the damage to ships, 
or even the loss of personnel—that information is of value to 
an enemy. I think that is a matter of discretion, which all of 
you will accept. 

Q. Didn’t we do anything to get—nothing about casualties 
on their side? : 

THE PresipENtT: It’s a little difficult. We think we got some 
of their submarines, but we don’t know. 

Q. Well, planes—aircraft? 

Tue Presipent: We did get, we think, a number of their 
Japanese planes. We know some Japanese planes were shot 
down, but there again—I have seen so much of this in the 
other war. One fellow says he has got fifteen of their planes, 
and you pick up the telephone and somebody else says five. So 
I don’t know what the report on that is, except that some- 
where Japanese planes have been knocked down on the Island. 
I should say that by far the greater loss has been sustained 
by us, although we have accounted for some of the Japanese. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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(Continued from page 24-B) 

Q. There is a story coming over the radio that we got one 
of their airplane carriers. 

Tue Presivent: I don’t know. Don’t believe it. It was re- 
ported about eight o’clock. I didn’t believe it. A Japanese carrier 
has been discovered off the Panama Canal and sunk by our 
forces. I wish it were true. But about the same time, the com- 
manding officer in the Canal Zone said they were on the alert, 
but very quiet. 

So that is literally everything I have got here. I think I have 
even covered the rumors as well. 

Of course, it is a terrible disappointment to be President 
in time of war, and the circumstances . . . came most unexpect- 
edly. Well, we were attacked. There is no question about that. 

| thought that tomorrow, if it was agreeable to Senator 
Norris (?) he would be good enough to ask me to deliver a 
short message. I can’t tell you what is in it at this time, 
because of .. . I will probably have . . . It has been reported but 
not verified that Japan has done one of two things. She has 
sent out word that her army and navy are in a state of hostilities 
with the United States; and the other reports state that they 
have declared war on the United States. 

[ frankly—I haven’t any specific information whether both 
of those are true or not. Of course, the fact is that the—it 
might be called the principal defense of the whole West Coast 
of this country and the whole West Coast of the Americas has 
been very seriously damaged today. That is why I thought I 
would ask you—after all, there are two sides—I would ask 
you if it was all right if you would let me come before you 
tomorrow—I think the regular Senate session tomorrow. 

Q. Yes. 

Tue Presiwent: The House— 

Q. Twelve o’clock. 

Q. May I make one suggestion, Mr. President, and that is 
that you come as early after twelve as possible, at your con- 
venience. Are you going to suggest what the resolution will 
be before we leave? 

Tue Present: I don’t know yet. 

Q. A resolution inviting you to come? 

Tue Presipent: A resolution asking me to come. 

Q. You don’t want to continue any further than that 
tonight? 

Tue Presiwent: No. Think what’s happened in the last nine 
hours. I don’t know what’s going to happen by twelve o’clock 
tomorrow. 
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Q. My suggestion was made for this reason—after the prayer 
and the reading of the Journal, we stopped the long speeches, 
but it is the habit now to ask unanimous consent (?) I would 
like to introduce this resolution as soon as the Journal is read. 
Then you could come in at any early enough hour. 

Tue Preswent: Half past twelve? 

Q. Yes, I think— 

Tue Presipent: In the Senate? 

Q. Five minutes to get there. We have to get that resolu- 
tion— 

Tue Presipent: The concurrent resolution? 

Q. Yes. 

Tue Presipent: Well, if that’s all right with you, I will come 
any time—roughly half-past twelve is all right with me. Is 
that all right? 

Q. Yes, yes. Sam and I discussed that. 

THe Presipent: Well, it is an awfully serious situation. 
There is a rumor that two of the planes—Japanese planes have 
a rising sun painted on them—but two of the planes were seen 
with swastikas on them. Now whether that is true or not, I 
don’t know. It was a rumor, and therefore news until some- 
thing a little more definite comes in. But that is a rumor. 

Q. I can’t help wondering what can we do to do anything— 

Tue Presipent: The only specific thing to do . . . our ships— 
we don’t know what ships—are out trying to get the Japs at 
this moment .. . They can’t send for fear of disclosing their 
position. 

Q. There are two airplane carriers of the Japanese Navy 
over there. 

Tue Present: Probably—in other words, if you take the 
timing out, those planes—carriers and their attending cruisers, 
and probably battleships—I don’t know—at sundown last 
night, at about dark, were roughly twelve hours of darkness— 
standing in the dark, away from where they launched their 
planes. Now, let us assume that they. launched those planes 
at a distance of a hundred miles at daylight. That means that 
they had twelve hours to get to that point in the dark, and 
running at perhaps 25 knots, that would be 300 miles further 
away. In other words, at dark, last night, they might very well 
have been 400 to 500 miles away from the Island, and there- 
fore out of what might be called a good patrol distance. 
Patrol out of a given point—300 miles under normal condi- 
tions, but 500 miles is a long way for reconnaissance patrol. 
The planes run all through the night. At dawn they were 100 
miles away from their Island—they launched their planes— 
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PEARL HARBOR’S EARS 
“‘The circumstances .. . came most unexpectedly. There is no question about that.” 
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they steamed this way and that way, or reversed their course. 
The planes dropped their bombs and went back. 

Q. Well, they were supposed to be on the alert, and if they 
had been on the alert . . . I am amazed at the attack by Japan, 
but I am still more astounded at what happened to our Navy. 
They were asleep. Where were our patrols? They knew these 
negotiations were going on. 

Tue PresipenTt: . . . Here is a dispatch from General Mac- 
Arthur in the Philippines. All possible action being taken here 
to speed defense. Pursuit planes are now reporting that by a 
counterattack about 15 enemy planes north of the Far (?) in 
Central (?) . which means that those Japs are over the 
Island of Oahu (?). Report has been received that bombing 
attack .. . far end of the Island of Mindanao .. . In all proba- 
bility . . . attack may come from the Japanese mandated 
islands, which lie to the west of the Philippines. The only dam- 
age caused, said the report, is a hangar of a civilian airport. A 
report has just been received of a bombing attack on Camp 
John Hayes at Baguio. 

That message was sent 20 minutes ago, and it is just about 
dawn in the Philippines at this moment—tomorrow of Monday. 

Two hundred marines are in Northern China (?). They have 
been asked by the Japanese Army to disarm, to turn in all 
arms and ammunition, to assemble . . . The reply accepts the de- 
mands as of 2 o'clock today. That takes care of that. You have, 
got the rest of it. 

Q. That means 200 of our marines are now prisoners of the 
Japanese? 

Tue Presipent: Yes. Well, any of you good people got any 
questions? 

Q. I didn’t hear you say anything about sinkings between 
Hawaii and Oahu. 

Tue Preswent: Those are two reports. One was an armed 
transport supposed to be carrying a load .of lumber. Is that 
right, Harry? 

Mr. Harry (Hopkins?): Yes, sir. 

Tue Preswent: And the other one is—that was 1,500 miles 
off San Francisco—the other report which might release the 
same—that an American merchant ship had been sunk 700 
miles. But they are just flabby (??) 

Q. If that report is true, it is pretty close to California, is 
that right, Harry? 

Q. Mr. President, you said you don’t know what you are 
going to say tomorrow. Are you going to detail to Congress all 
the facts you have at that time, assuming they don’t get any 
better you might . . . so far as the Japanese— 
~ Tue Preswent: Active hostilities, yes. 

Q. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Tue Preswent: Well, let me get a little more time on it. 

Q. Yes. 

Tue President: In other words, at my press conference, they 
start off with the question “If.” It’s a little bit of “if’—what I 
will say tomorrow at half-past twelve. 

Q. Have you any report of a mass meeting in Tokyo to be 
held at 7:30, in which Togo and Tojo and some other officials 
were to make speeches? 

Tue Preswent: I heard that the Prime Minister is going to 
make a statement, or a declaration, or speech, in Parliament at 
2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Q. The radio inferred about 11 o'clock. 

Q. That would be about 7:30 our time. That’s another rumor. 
It isn’t confirmed. 

Q. . .. make a formal declaration of war? They are so tangled 
up in the Axis that a declaration of war by Germany on us... 

Tue Presipent: We have reason to believe that the Germans 
have told the Japanese that if Japan declares war, they will 
too. In other words, a declaration of war by Japan auto- 
matically brings .. . 

Q. You haven’t made any declaration yet? 

Tue Present: It is awfully difficult to know. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, this nation has got a job ahead of 
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it, and what we have got to do is roll up our sleeves and win 
this war. 

THe Preswent: Doc (?) I am glad you said that because 
there are a lot of people all over the country who have 
been saying for the past few weeks—saying, well, let’s go 
in and clean up—blank—blank—blank. But of course that 
popular feeling—you can’t do it—just wade in and clean 
them up. 

Back in 1922—1928, I wrote an article for the Asiatic Maga- 
zine, and I pointed out at that time that from what I had 
seen of the Navy Department, war between the United States 
and Japan would be won by us; but that it would be won 
primarily by the starvation and exhaustion of Japan—starva- 
tion or exhaustion. And always remember that they have no 
naval bases—they have nothing. And the old axiom used to be 
that a fleet loses 5 per cent of its efficiency for every thousand 
miles it gets away from base. That is a rule of thumb. We saw 
our fleet at Hawaii, 3,000miles away to Japan itself . . e 
anything happens to the ship, there is one thing in particular. 
If you are in home waters you can get it back to drydock 
or Navy yard, but if you are in enemy waters you have an 
awfully tough time getting back home. And therefore a fleet 
attack over in Japanese waters is almost an impossibility. 
And they are going to go through. We will have to, to pro- 
long our national existence, but it makes this treacherous 
attack impossible in the future. We may have some very 
heavy losses. And the Japanese know perfectly well that 
the answer to her attack is proper strangulation of Japan— 
strangulation altogether. 

Q. How big is the Russian Army now? 

THe PRESENT: .... . The greater part of it is there. 
From our best information there will be no offensive on land 
from now on until the end of April. 

Q. Not much danger in Siberia... .. e 

Q. Try to play this down, Mr. President, but I presume that 
we think of this problem—we probably have varied interpreta- 
tions to place on the situation, so that we will probably have 
a declaration against Japan. Whether it goes any further will 
depend on conditions from now to then. 

Tue Present: I think we ought not to say anything about 
it—what action will be asked for, or what action will be taken 
by the Congress tonight. 

Q. About all you can tell them is about the message? 

Tue Present: But lots of things may happen. 

Q. I was trying to get it from our points of view. 

Tue Present: The fact is that a shooting war is going on 
today in the Pacific. We are in it. 

Q. By 12 o’clock tomorrow you will know whether Japan’s 
formality has taken a declaration of war on us, or a state of 
war exists. 

ans oe Japan had stated that a state of war existed 
between us, or that war existed. That does not necessarily mean 
a declaration of war. That comes from some authority that has 
power to declare war. 

Tue Present: Bill, this is the only thing that we have— 
from Shanghai. Who is Stanton? Is he our consul there? 

Q. Consul of China. 

Tue PresipeNt: Captain Smith of the U.S.S.? Received a 
telephone call at 4:15 this morning. Japanese naval officers 
stated over the telephone that a state of war exists between my 
country and yours. I am taking control over the U. S. S. ?. 
That’s the nearest official thing I have got, and that’s a tele- 
phone message. I think we had better not say anything about 
it Remember that out there it is nearly just about dawn. 
They are doing things, and saying things during the daytime 
out there, while we are all in bed. 

Q. We are in bed too much. 

Q. Well, if that’s—well, that’s all we can say. 

Tue Presipent: What? 

Q. That is all we can say. 

Tue Present: Yes. 
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MAKE THE 
REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 
YOUR SHOW 





These young Redbook, Indiana, 
families lay nearly $12,000 on 
the line each month for the en- 
tertainment of the Redbook Na- 
tional Show starring the greatest 
fiction writers of the day. 













It has a cover-to-cover rating in 
all surveys. 

1,650,000 of these youthful, re- 
sponsive families await your ad- 
vertising. And the National Show 
is your show fora 
full page every 
month in the year 
at a total cost of 
$37,200. 
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EVERYBODY IN TOWN SEES THE 
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PER MARKET . 


‘They dont have 


to pinch pennies in 


They operate with real folding 
money—$203,245,000 of family 
income. The majority of Redbook 
families are under 35 and youth 
never has pinched pennies. They 
want everything, and they 
buy it: 


95% of these Redbook, Indiana 
families own cars — and they’re 
ready to buy new ones! Because 
they’re young it takes 35,000,000 
gallons of gas and 2.8 million 
quarts of oil to keep them going. 
Not to mention nearly $1,500,000 
worth of tires. And they eat 


/ REDB OOK. Indiana! 


plenty! . « —$24,000,000 worth 
of food. 


In a community of 52,000 fami- 
lies you couldn’t sell $4,500,000 
worth of cosmetics and other drug 
store products if they weren't 
young, vivacious and going places. 


Is $120 a page too much to pay 
for the volume of purchasing 
power represented by the 52,000 
Redbook families living in the 
state of Indiana? Think of it—a 
page every month in the year for 
a total of $1,440. That’s all at 
costs in Redbook. 
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Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 











Plans for trans-Pacific trip 
in July. Appointments to 
round out diplomatic corps 


President Truman rounded out his first 
year in office without any personal ap- 
praisal of his twelve months’ work. He 
still is working at the job on a day-to-day 
basis, without long-range summaries of the 
work ahead or the tasks behind. In paying 
tribute at Hyde Park to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Truman emphasized that 
he is fighting for the Rooseveltian principle 
that government exists, not for the few, 
but for the welfare of all the people. 

At his press conference, which helped 
to finish off his first year in office, the 
President said the newspapers had made 


—Acme 
TRUMAN—THE PRESIDENT 
The press had made the appraisals... 


plenty of appraisals and the reporters 
could take their choice. He said that, phy- 
sically, he feels as well as he did at the 
start of the year, if not better, and hopes 
the rest of his years in the White House 
will not be any tougher than the first one. 

Toward a balanced budget. Mr. Tru- 
man said that, as the net result of bigger 
tax collections and smaller spendings than 
had been expected, the Government will 
wind up the fiscal year that ends in June— 
his own first fiscal year as President—al- 
most $7,000,000,000 better off than had 
been expected. The deficit will be about 
$21,700,000,000. The expectation had been 
that it would come close to $28,600,000,000. 
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TASKS FOR THE SECOND YEAR 


Chief Executive’s Support for Federal Action to Repeal Poll Taxes 


The President declined to make any pre- 
dictions about what will happen in 1947, 
however. He said he would discuss this at 
the proper time, after a broader study of 
the situation has been made. He does not 
favor any changes in the existing tax struc- 
ture, is aiming at a balanced budget in 
1947, and says he thinks the nation is on 
the road to such an-achievement. 

Unified military command. Mr. Tru- 
man took note of one of his current prob- 
lems with the declaration, in reply to a 
question, that the Navy is not justified in 
continuing to fight unification of the armed 
services since the President has announced 
that a single defense service is the goal of 
the Administration. 

The President said that Navy officers 
were authorized to express their honest 
opinions and still may do so as individuals; 
but that when the Chief Executive an- 
nounces a policy, that policy should be 
supported by public officials. He said an 
effort is being made to get at the facts, and 
that the facts do not lie in propaganda and 
lobbying, which he said had been going on. 

A reporter asked what action will be 
taken against high-ranking officers who are 
continuing to speak against the merger. 
Mr. Truman smiled and said he would at- 
tend to that a little later. 

“Does this mean a shake-up in the Navy 
Department?” the President was asked. 

Not necessarily, he replied, adding that 
he thought this would work itself out a 
little later. Mr. Truman said this situation 
was not what was holding up the naming 
of an under secretary in the place of Edwin 
W. Pauley, whose name was withdrawn. 

Poll tax. Mr. Truman sought to clarify 
his attitude on the poll-tax question. He 
had said in Chicago that he favored State 
action toward repeal of poll taxes, and 
because of this had been accused by Re- 
publicans of changing his attitude. The 
President said: 

“T have not changed my position on 
federal anti-poll-tax legislation. I am still 
in favor of federal legislation. I voted for 
cloture on this issue in the Senate and I 
would do so again if I were a Senator. 

“However, I also favor State action. 
There is no contradiction between federal 
and State action on this matter. While the 
federal anti-poll-tax legislation has been 
pending in the Congress several States 
have abandoned the poll tax. This is a 
great step forward and I hope more States 
will see fit to change their poll-tax laws. 

“|. . Federal legislation and State legis- 
lation should supplement one another 
wherever possible. I am in favor of both 








federal and State action on anti-poll-tax 
legislation, FEPC and all other similar 
legislation.” 

The President added that, to win en- 
forcement, laws must have the support of 
the people; that otherwise they would fail 
just as did the old prohibition law. 

Atomic-bomb tests. Before he left for 
a rainy airplane flight to Hyde Park, the 
President issued a statement saying that 
le had been assured that the present tar- 
get dates of July 1, and soon afterward, 
for the atomic-bomb tests in the Pacific 
will be met. He said the tests will provide 
vital information for national defense. 

Mr. Truman has no present plans to 
attend, but he will be in the Philippines 
on July 4 for an independence celebration 
and might be tempted to go to Bikini. 


TRUMAN—THE. BOY 
- +. reporters could take their choice 


Appointments. The President is round- 
ing out the diplamtic corps gradually. The 
Senate has confirmed the appointment of 
George S. Messersmith, former Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, as the new Ambassador to 
Argentina. Walter Thurston, now Ambas- 
sador to Bolivia, is being sent to Mexico 
to take the place of Mr. Messersmith. 
Herschel V. Johnson, the Minister to Swe- 
den, is taking over a new, job as America’s 
deputy representative on the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 

But Mr. Truman has not yet found a 
new post for Mr. Pauley, who now is 
finishing up the tag ends of his work as 
reparations commissioner. 
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And in the foundry field, the Eaton permanent mold 


SINCE the beginning of civilization man’s mastery 
over metal has been a measure of his progress. Each new 
advancement in metallurgical skill and understanding 
has brought its reward in greater comfort, and free- 
dom to enjoy life. The bonds of time and distance no 
longer hold man captive to his native soil; metal has 
made him a citizen of the world! 


Achievement in metallurgy has been the origin of 
many significant Eaton developments. Eaton springs, 
engine parts, lock washers, for example, owe their 
outstanding success to the ingenuity of Eaton metal- 
lurgists. Eatonite, a new heat-and-corrosion resistant 
alloy, is adding thousands of miles to engine valve life. 
The cold drawn wire furnished by the Reliance Divi- 
sion to leading ball bearing manufacturers is recog- 
nized as the finest ball wire available. 





process of producing gray iron castings is revolution- 
izing the production habits of whole metal-working 
industries. Eaton electric furnace alloy castings are 
improving the efficiency and service life of mechanical 
devices in many fields. 

In the production of truck axles and other auto- 
motive and aircraft parts, Eaton research carried on in 
cooperation with our suppliers as well as customers, 
has contributed to establishing enviable service records. 

In the fields of transportation and communication, 
in domestic appliances, in tractors and farm imple- 
ments — in fact, wherever mastery over metal makes 
man’s work easier and more productive, and his leisure 
hours more enjoyable, Eaton achievements in metal- 
lurgy are playing an important part. 


EATON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices: 


Cleveland, Ohio 





ssar - Massillon - Windsor (Canada) 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opini hould be enlightened.“ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fe 
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sic WHY PUNISH THE NAVY? ; 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE of 

. President Truman told a press conference last week member who is to represent all the armed services,§ of 
that naval officers must refrain from expressing oppo- This is a fiction which has been accepted only by} nor 
sition to the proposed bill which deprives the, Navy of those who do not know that the Army and Navy} Pr 
its historic place in the Cabinet. have problems distinctively their own. It is no more the 
Free speech is to prevail for all but the Navy. right to ask the Navy to be represented by someone pet 
Mr. Truman has not rebuked the many Army and who also speaks for the Army than it would be tof evi 
air officers who have recently been making speeches abolish the post of the Secretary of Labor and that off wre 
in favor of his plan to merge the armed services. But Secretary of Commerce and demand that both labor tim 
he seems irritated that those who have honest convic- and management be represented in the Cabinet by af cot 
tions in opposition should express them. peculiar blend of John L. Lewis and Sewell Avery.§ wh 
This is an amazing misconception of the powers and President’s course partisan: What is Mr. Truman) fen 
duties of a Commander-in-Chief. afraid of? Why does he want less instead of more ad- 7 
We have just emerged from a war in which we heard vice about our national defense problems? In Britain’s§ © 
gripes from the servicemen at alleged undemocratic democracy they are never disturbed by an increase ing} dict 
methods on the part of superior officers. There is a the size of their Cabinets. In America we do not be-@ “iS€ 
crusade on in favor of more instead of less democracy grudge any governmental agency a chance to go to whe 
in handling men in uniform. the top of the government. What has happened that} SUC! 
Isn’t the President, therefore, upholding the very the Navy must be the first of our armed services to be N 
thing that is being so widely criticised—namely, that placed in a minority in the defense set-up while the take 
when an officer high up says so, an American in uni- Army is split into two separate units—ground forces his | 
form loses immediately his rights of free expression? and air forces, respectively? The gerrymandering off, °24: 
Mr. Truman has not only been misled by some of districts to get more seats in a legislature is a wellf {it 
his advisers. He has been counselled to take a course known subterfuge used by the politicians. Why is Mr. of t 
which will injure the morale of both officers and men Truman allowing that transparent device to be used mitt 
in the armed services. to break up our armed services into three parts ‘and fens 
Last week a Senate Military Affairs sub-committee thus give two thirds of the vote on appropriations to iT 
brought out a bill which would abolish the office of the Army and one third to the Navy? cipl 
Secretary of the Navy. This is in line with Mr. Tru- The President’s position is incomprehensible. He is theit 
man’s recommendation. It is a blow at a great armed not acting as a President of all the people, as the peor 
service which fought its way across 8,000 miles of the Commander-in-Chief of all the armed services. He is ¢ 
Pacific Ocean and with the gallant Marine Corps—an behaving like a partisan. He is adopting the very be 1 
integral part of the Navy—took Guadalcanal, Guam, course that will keep the armed services constantly barr: 
Saipan, and Iwo Jima and furnished the bases from weak because of the bickering inside. tions 
which our brilliant Army Air bombers took off to There must be something more than mere pride in Su 
cripple Japan’s industry and war-making facilities. a service which makes virtually the entire Navy op- Nimi 
Navy deprived of spokesman: Are the memories posed to the plan for a merger. There must be some-f of a 
of the men whose lives were sacrificed—the men of thing more than a recollection of the specialized serv-§ Sider 
the Marine Corps and the Navy—to be sullied by this ice rendered by the Marine Corps which makes it™ ‘uth 
humiliating attack? For if the Navy did a good job almost solidly against the plan to break up the Marine Mr. 
in the Pacific, why is it being punished by being de- Corps and make it a part of the ground forces of the hero 
prived of its spokesman in the President’s Cabinet? Army, thus disregarding the painful lessons of am- the I 
It is absurd to argue that the Navy will have a phibious warfare which made possible our victory. Trum 
voice just the same through the single civilian Cabinet If one had been in doubt before about the merits Th 
en 
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Pat, Off. 


ther pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 








“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 











Subordination of the Navy in merger of armed services is poor reward 
for its part in winning the war—Suppression of opinions of naval 









officers is denial of rights of democracy to men in the services. 


of the merger, one must have those doubts increased 
now in a cloud of suspicion upon hearing that the 
President has ordered a muzzle put on Navy officers so 
that they who know cannot speak. They who are ex- 
perts in their own special phase of national defense 
evidently must not tell the American people what’s 
wrong with the proposal. Clearly if ever there was a 
time when naval officers should really have been en- 
couraged by the President to speak their minds, it is 
when a measure affecting the future of national de- 
fense is pending before the people’s representatives. 

To tell the Navy officers they must not approach 
Congress and to call it “lobbying” if they do, sounds 
dictatorial. Doesn’t it make one feel hesitant to criti- 
cise Stalin and the dictatorships of other countries 
when in America we make a mockery of free speech on 
such a vital subject as national defense? 

Mr. Truman should retrace his steps. He should 
take cognizance of the bitterness and division which 
his endorsement of the proposal for a merger idea has 
caused. He should realize that the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee will never consent to the weakening 
of the Navy nor will the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee sit idly by and let America’s first line of de- 
fense be injured by the merger plan. 

If there is anything to be said for the merger prin- 
ciple, let the Senate and House decide first to merge 
their naval and military affairs committees. Do the 
people’s representatives on Capitol Hill want to do 
that? Plainly not. Then if separate committees are to 
be maintained anyway, why should the President em- 
barrass naval officers by forbidding them to answer ques- 
tions which the committee members might ask them. 

Suppression is expensive: Only recently Admiral 
Nimitz was asked certain questions by the members 
of a congressional committee in formal session con- 
sidering some pending appropriations. He answered 
truthfully. But the President didn’t like his answers. 
Mr. Truman criticised America’s number one naval 
hero of the Pacific for testifying in explanation of what 
the Director of the Budget, under orders from Mr. 
Truman, had done to the naval budget. 

This was a high-handed piece of business entirely 





out of line with American ideals of candor. 

Let us go back to the spring of 1940. Another Ad- 
miral was testifying before the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee. His name is Joseph K. Taussig. He was 
asked questions about our naval position in the Pa- 
cific. He had to answer truthfully. He did so. He said 
war with Japan was inevitable. He revealed that our 
own high command in the Pacific felt that our Navy 
was in a perilous position and that America should 
not enter the war in the Pacific unless assured in ad- 
vance of certain bases and of the cooperation of the 
Dutch, the French and the British. For telling these 
simple truths, Admiral Taussig was publicly criticised 
by Mr. Roosevelt. There was even a plan to administer 
a “reprimand” but high naval officers talked the 
late President out of it. If Taussig’s advice had been 
taken, would some of the mothers of the 3,000 boys 
killed at Pearl Harbor have their sons today? 

Spirit of unity needed: The incident illustrates 
the difficulties faced by the American people in get- 
ting the truth out of their own Government. We prate 
about suppression by Russia, but we practice it in 
high places. here in the United States, too. 

Let the President put aside the merger plan and 
call instead for a spirit of unity in the armed services. 
Let the Navy have a chance to sit down with the other 
armed services and work out a plan through the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff for the defense and security 
of the United States. Let there be two or even three 
Cabinet secretaries for national defense agencies. 

Mr. Truman can bind the wounds caused by his 
merger plan and create a new and better morale in 
the armed services. This is his solemn duty. He should 
not stubbornly cling to a plan that will never pass 
Congress but should modify his strategy and cease 
his feud with the Navy and give that great service 
recognition for the job it did in winning the war. By 
so doing, he will be encouraging also the Army and 
the Air Forces, both of which deserve equal credit 
with the Navy for winning the victory. 

Those who give lip service today to the memory of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt must surely realize that he 
never would have weakened the United States Navy. 




























What Has Happened to the 
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i SCRAMBLE for existing homes in this country is gen- 
ating the biggest boom market in postwar U.S. With 
price ceilings on old homes rejected by Congress, way 
is clear for this phase of inflation to continue unchecked. 
The boom already recalls the Florida real estate boom 
of the mid-1920s. This time it is nation wide. 
The Pictogram strikes the national average. The house 


which sold for $6,000 in 1940 now is selling for $10,000, 
after it has had six years of use. Much greater increases 
than this 67 per cent average have occurred in many 


areas. 

This same house now sells for $12,000, or more, in 15 
per cent of the representative cities recently surveyed. 
It sells for $10,500 to $12,000 in 24 per cent of those cities. 
It brings $9,000 to $10,500 in 37 per cent of the cities. 
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Owners of prewar homes aii over the nation are being 
tempted to sell, at prices up to three times what they 
paid five to ten years ago. Few of those who do sell are 
able to find rental homes. Most end up buying again, los- 
ing their profit in the same inflated market in which 
they made it. Meanwhile, they see their former homes 
resold at still higher prices. In many instances, homes 
are resold several times, each time at a higher price. 

As the spread between controlled rents and uncon- 
trolled sale prices continues to grow, more and more land- 
lords are selling out. Already, 80;000 tenants a month 
are being evicted as homes are sold out from under them. 
Others are being forced to buy the homes they rent. 

Causes. These record increases are due to the same 
supply-demand factors which have jacked up the prices 
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of new homes. Unsatisfied demands already apparent in 
1940 now are greatly increased by a big growth in the 
number of U.S. families. More demand also arises from 
today’s higher income levels. The new supply of homes 
was negligible in wartime, when private building was 
held to a minimum. Since V-E Day, home building has 
gained steadily, but at costs far above 1910 levels. Thus, 
replacement value of existing homes has continued to rise. 

Now this boom is left to continue uncontrolled. With- 
out price ceilings on old houses, the national housing 
program, which limits construction to inexpensive homes 
for veterans, is to encourage the boom. It makes replace- 
ment value just a theoretical figure. Old homes cannot 
be replaced now, at any ccst. Thus, owners of existing 
homes are to get almost any price they ask. 
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Buyers in large numbers face two eventual prospects. 
Their monthly payments, which look small today when 
incomes are high, may look much larger in a few years. 
Many will be unable to carry the load if their incomes 
drop. And many who will be able to carry the load may 
discover a few vears hence that the homes they are buy- 
ing at $12,000 could be replaced new for three fourths 
or perhaps half that. 

Home-financing institutions which hold mortgages on 
these homes bought at inflated prices may have to 
refinance or foreclose on many of them a few years 
hence. 

Altogether, the prospect is for difficult times for many 
involved in the homes market if, or when, the break 
does come in that market and incomes generally. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco - Atlanta - New Orleans « Jersey 
City + Seattle + Indianapolis - Houston + Los Angeles + Oakland 
Minneapolis - Dallas - Jacksonville + Columbus - Tampa + Fort Worth 
Detroit + Cincinnati - Des Moines - Oklahoma City + Greenville - Portland 
St.Louis - San Antonio - Memphis + Kansas City - Bogalusa - Milwaukee 
Chattanooga + Weslaco » New Haven « Appleton + Hickory - Greensboro 
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—__- Question —— 
ef the Week 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Off, 


Should the military or civilians have 
the deciding voice in the atomic- 
energy policies of the United States? 


The Senate’s Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy has sent to the Senate 
the McMahon bill proposing a civilian 
commission to have charge of atomic 
projects. To present a cross section as 
to whether authority should be vested 
in the military or civilians, The United 
States News asked members of Con- 
gress, scientists, educators, military 
and naval experts the above question. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Senator McMahon 


(Dem.), Conn.; Chairman, special Commit. 
tee on Atomic Energy, 
answers: 

Civilians should have the deciding voice 
in the atomic-energy policies of the U.S. 
for the following reasons: 

National security is achieved by being 
in the forefront of scientific research and 
development. Scientists are unanimous in 
asserting that military restrictions will ham- 
per the advancement of U.S. science with 
the result that other countries may surpass 
us in development of atomic weapons. 

Industrial, agricultural and medical ap- 
plications of atomic energy must neces- 
sarily be of secondary importance to the 
military and consequently will have great- 
est development under civilian control. 

American history and traditions require 
that policy making be controlled by ci- 
vilians. This is especially true of atomic- 
energy policies which have far-reaching 
political, economic and social implications, 

World peace may depend largely on our 
use of atomic energy. If we deal with it 
primarily as a weapon, we may be launch- 
ing the world on the most costly and 
dangerous armament race in history. 


Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
Washington, D. C.; Officer In Charge, 
Atomic Bomb Project, 

answers: 

I feel that there is no issue as stated by 
you. I know of no responsible military 
support of such a viewpoint on control as 
you outline. Our attitude on domestic con- 
trol of atomic energy has been clear cut and 
consistent, dating from the fall of 1944, 
when our hopes of success became strong 
enough to enable us to consider the impli- 
cations of our venture. 

I invite your attention to the Smyth re- 
port which points out that “the possible 
uses of nuclear energy are not all de- 
structive, and the second direction in 
which technical development can be ex- 
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pected is along the paths of peace. In the 
fall of 1944,” Dr. Smyth continues, “Gen- 
eral Groves appointed a committee to look 
into these possibilities as well as those of 
military significance.” This committee re- 
ported directly to me. 

In essence, we have always asked for 
civilian control of atomic energy with 
military participation in those aspects re- 
Jating to the national defense. 

We have never varied from this first 
viewpoint, which, I would again remind 
you, was formulated months prior to the 
initial use. of the atomic bomb. 

The national defense is the primary re- 
sponsibility of the services. I do not be- 
lieve that the majority of Americans would 
desire that the services be denied knowl- 
edge of the military aspects of the most 
powerful weapon ever devised by man. 


Admiral W. H. Standley 


(Ret.); La Mesa, Calif.; Chief of Naval 
Operations, 1933-37; Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, 1942-43; Commander in Chief, Military 
Order of the World Wars, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

Atomic energy should have fullest de- 
velopment, under civilian direction. The 
policy governing application of atomic 
energy to various uses, destructive as well 
as constructive, military or civilian, should 
be determined by civilian scientists and 
various technical and military representa- 
tives working in conjunction. 

As long as there is a possibility of other 
powers using atomic energy offensively, 
ve must be prepared to defend against it. 
To defend against its destructive effect, 
we must develop it offensively. Until there 
is more convincing evidence of the meet- 
ing of minds of the great powers as to the 
United Nations, we cannot afford to gam- 
ble with our national security. 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 


Berkeley, Calif.; Government Director, 
Atomic-Bomb Laboratory, Los Alamos, 
N. Mex.; Professor of Physics, California 
Institute of Technology, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The important issues of atomic energy 
sem to me two: First, and most im- 
portant, whether an effective and con- 
structive international control can be de- 
veloped, and, second, whether domestically 
our activities can be conducted with 
imagination, courage and a maximum pos- 
sible freedom. To many people, no doubt, 
civilian control has symbolized these ob- 
jectives. It would be folly to think that it 
guarantees them. 


Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), Mich.; Member, Special Committee 
on Atomic Energy; Member of U.S. Dele- 
gation to General Assembly of U.N. in Lon- 
don, January, 1946, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Civilians should have the deciding voice 
in all atomic-energy decisions unless they 
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BLUEPRINT — 


thal may influence your feture 


DPI research in high-vacuum technology has led to many 
a new blueprint such as this which may some day influ- 
ence your future. For DPI offers a unique combination 
of research and engineering services which may help 
improve your productor processing methods. For instance: 
1. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 
Original research in high-vacuum chemistry, using vacu- 
ums up to one ten-billionth the density of air, has created 
entirely new types of equipment for many uses. High- 
vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils and lens- 
coating equipment are some of them—with more to 
come, as more applications are found for high vacuum 
in research and industry. 
2. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. Many 
substances ‘‘undistillable”’ before — waxes, heavy oils and 
fats—come apart magically in the molecular stills, yield- 
ing fractions far more valuable than the parent sub- 
stance. Can a by-product of yours pay dividends through 
high-vacuum molecular distillation? 
3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. A major 
part of our business is the high-vacuum distillation of 
bland, stable concentrates of vitamins A and E. Much of 
what is known about these vitamins today has originated 
from DPI research. This continuing source of new in- 
formation has been a useful service to DPI customers. 


If there is any way in which DPI experience can be useful 
to you, don’t hesitate to write. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Annccuing Hpb-lheuum Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 








With VOICE WRITING 


i vind 1 can be in 
two places at once! 





SOS 
Outside contacts demand a large part of his time. 
But desk work is heavy, too. 
Trying to be in two places at once was wearing him down— 


“Until he turned to VOICE WRITING. 


Now he talks away his desk work—leaves his recorded 


voice behind—and has double the time for outside calls. 


Thousands of executives have discovered that the Edison Electronic 
VoIcEWRITER can provide extra hours almost miraculously out of nowhere. 
Maybe it can do the same for you. Let an Ediphone representative show 
you—on your own work—whether it can, and how. Just phone Ediphone, 
your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D4, West Orange, N. J. 
(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West., 
Toronto 1, Ont.) 








EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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Question of the Week 


definitely and specifically involve the na- 
tional defense and national security. In 
the latter event, military authorities must 
have adequate opportunity for effective 
consultation through the War and Navy 
departments. In such an event, the Presi- 
dent should have the last and conclusive 
word. I think the new so-called Vanden- 
berg amendment brings all previously con- 
flicting viewpoints on this subject into sub- 
stantial agreement. 





Dr. Charles E. Merriam 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman Emeritus, Depart- 

ment of Political Science, University of 

Chicago; President, American Political Sci- 

ence Planning Association, 1924-27, 
answers: 

One of the best-established fundamentals 
in American government is the subordina- 
tion of military to civil authority. More 
than ever before this applies to the de- 
ciding voice in the atomic-energy policies 
of the U.S. I raise my voice to warn that, 
unless the greatest care is taken and the 
soundest judgment dominant, human lib- 
erty may be lost at the close of a war for 
freedom. Atomic energy should be devoted 
at the earliest possible moment to the im- 
provement of the living and working con- 
ditions of mankind, to the enrichment of 
life and liberty at home and elsewhere. 
The atomic bomb cost some $2,000,000,- 
000. If I were a budgeteer, I would put 
this item in the proper budget, and I 
would add a cipher for a 10-year plan. 


Joseph M. Stack 


Washington, D. C.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Hysteria and lack of knowledge about 
the future of atomic energy are not legiti- 
mate excuses for deviation from the time- 
tested principle of civilian control of in- 
dustrial production. Military _ leaders 
charged with national security should be 
assigned a consultative position on mat- 
ters dealing with the development of 
atomic energy as a weapon. 


Dr. Clarence A. Berdahl 


Urbana, Ill.; Chairman, Department of 
Political Science, University of Illinois, 
answers: 

I believe very strongly in civilian con- 
trol of the atomic-energy policies of the 
U.S. With respect to the military use of 
atomic energy, the military authorities 
should properly be consulted, but, just as 
the War and Navy departments are under 
civilian direction, so this special military 
weapon should be under civilian direction 
and control, with full opportunity for 
military advice. With respect to the peace- 
ful or industrial uses of atomic energy, 
there can hardly be any doubt as to the 
desirability of complete civilian control. 
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Youll Long 
Remember 


Blatz has been celebrated 
for Good Taste for nearly 

a century. Long after many 
other pleasures fade, you'll 
remember the clean, Good Taste 
of Blatz Beer. It’s an experience 


you should enjoy today. 


Blatz has been a favorite 
for Good Taste since 1851, 
ten years before Abraham 
Lincoln became President. 


. Copyright, 1946, Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
< In our 95th year 
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Special Report. 


Contrast in our outlook 
for abundant meals in 1946 
with slim menus in France 


U. S. consumers are eating more than 
ever before, and are beginning to feel both 
uncomfortable and puzzled about it. They 
are uncomfortable because millions in Eu- 
rope and Asia face starvation and puzzled 
because this record U.S. consumption does 
not seem to jibe with the average housewife’s 
daily scramble for scarce butter and beef. 

Actually, as the accompanying chart 
shows, the average American this vear is 
consuming substantially more of most foods 
than he did before the war. By contrast, 
the average European is consuming less 
than ever before, less even than during 
the war. Even in France, where the diet is 
well above the European average and 
where good eating is a noble tradition, the 
contrast with the U.S. diet is sharp. 

This contrast shows up in official esti- 
mates of U. S. consumption per person for 
1946, and in the official ration theoreti- 
cally available to the average consumer 
in a French city like Paris. Item by item: 

Meat consumed by the average U.S. 
citizen this year will total 150 pounds, 
against average consumption before the 
war of 126 pounds. The meat ration for 
the average Frenchman, however, allows 
him only 28 pounds. 

Poultry will be plentiful enough to give 
each U.S. consumer 29 pounds this year, 
against 21 pounds a year before the war. 
Parisians rely mainly on the black market 
for poultry, but in any case can count on 
only a fraction of the U.S. quantity. 

Eggs, scarce in Paris, are available to 
each of 135,000,000 persons in the U.S. 
at the rate of an egg a day, or 365 for the 
year. Annual consumption before the war 
averaged 298 eggs per person. 

Milk and cream are limited in French 
cities to nursing mothers, children, and 
invalids. In the U.S., consumption of milk 
and cream this year is expected to total 430 
pounds—or pints—per person, as against 
340 pounds before the war. 

Fats and oils, an exception to the U.S. 
rule of plenty, are to be consumed this 
year at the rate of 42.5 pounds per person, 
compared with prewar average consump- 
tion of 48 pounds. In France, the official 
ration calls for 16 pounds per person, with 
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|. 298 Eggs EGGS 


Better Diet for U. S. 
(Annual Per Capita Consumption) 


PREWAR NOW 


(1935-1939) 


126 Ibs. MEAT — 150 Ibs. 
21 Ibs. POULTRY — 29 Ibs. 


(CHICKEN & TURKEY) 


365 Eggs 


(6 


FLUID MILK 430 Ibs. 
& CREAM 


Age 


340 Ibs. 


17 tbs. BUTTER 11 ibs. 
si 
11 lbs. LARD =—13 Ibs. 


2\bs. | MARGARINE 3 Ibs. 


je} 


153 Ibs. WHEAT FLOUR 157 Ibs. 


I 


6 lbs. RICE 5 Ibs. 


73 Ibs. 


SUGAR 


= 


COFFEE 


97 Ibs. 


14 Ibs. 





ia 


17 Ibs. 
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3 extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PROBLEM OF CUTTING U.S. DIET 
TO HELP THE STARVING ABROAD 


Record American Consumption That Reduces Ample Food Stocks 


the probability that even this ration can- 
not be maintained. 

Butter accounts for most of the U.S. 
shortage in fats and oils. The average 
American is expected to consume almost 
11 pounds of butter this year, compared 
with 17 pounds in a prewar year. The 
reason is that butter- production is low, 
dairymen finding it more profitable under 
existing subsidies and price ceilings to sell 
their milk in other forms. 

Lard consumption, however, may reach: 
18 pounds per person this year, as against 
11 pounds before the war. 

Margarine, though almost as hard to 
find in stores as butter, is to hit a con- 
sumption rate this vear of nearly 3 pounds 
per person, about a pound more than prewar 

Sugar, the one food under rationing in 
the United States, is limited to about 72 
pounds per person, compared with 97 
pounds a year before the war, This in- 
cludes both the sugar obtainable throuch 
individual rations and sugar bought by 
consumers in ice cream, soft drinks, and 
in restaurants. In France, on the other 
hand, the sugar ration is set at 13 pounds 
per person for this year. 

Wheat, of all the items on the list, is 
now the center of world attention as th« 
one basic food with which to stave off 
famine. Here in the U.S., consumption of 
wheat flour this vear is expected to total 
157 pounds per person. Before the war. 
annual consumption averaged 153 pounds 
per person. Thus, U.S. consumption is run- 
ning higher this year than before the war. 
even after allowing for Government meas- 
ures designed to increase wheat exports. 

In France, wheat is looked to as a 
substitute for meat, fats, and many other 
foods. French rations, therefore, call for 
wheat consumption per person 50 per cent 
above that expected in the United States. 
But first France has to import the wheat. 
especially between now and her own wheat 
harvest next summer. Even if wheat can 
be obtained, a diet made up largely of 
bread is not viewed with interest or satis- 
faction by those who have to live on it. 

What these food quantities per person 
add up to is a diet of about 1,000 calories 
a day for the average city Frenchman, and 
a diet of more than 3,300 calories for the 
average American. Health experts say 
2,600 calories a day is about the minimum 
for maintaining good kealth. Frenchmen 
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| on the extra power 
Var produced when 2 
4B | boilers replaced 6 











ly PLACE of six boilers, a big eastern power 
company is now installing two. These two 
modern boilers occupy no more floor space 
than the original six ... and actually burn 
less coal! Yet they'll generate nearly twice 
as much steam ... help produce far more 
electric. power. Enough more each hour to 
run 625,000 radios—enough more to let 
you hear your favorite half-hour radio show 
every week for 24,038 years! 

This B&W boiler installation typifies the 
progress that has been made during recent 


Hear your favorite program 24,000 years... 





years in raising steam generating efficiency, 
while saving fuel and space. It helps explain 
why progressive power companies are today 
giving consumers twice as much electricity 
as they got for the same money just twenty 
years ago! 

But progressive engineering at B&W goes 
beyond equipment for producing low-cost 
steam in central stations, industrial plants 
and ships of all types. B&W, old in experi- 
ence, has pioneered important advances in 
many other fields, too. Yet B&W is still 
young enough to have new ideas .. . for 
engineers of all industries, in connection 
with present problems or future plans. 



















Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service ... Water-Cooled Furnaces ... Superheaters .. . Econo- 
mizers ... Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equipment .. . 
Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas and Multifuel Burners 
- + « Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe ... Refractories ... 
Process Equipment. 





BABCOCK 2 WILCOX 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET * NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 


SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: é WELDED TUBE DIVISION: 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. ALUANCE OHIO 












































Cut training time 


and increase employee effectiveness 


with [LLUSTRAVOX 


sound slidefilm equipment 











OR all types of sales and production training, Illustravox sound 
slidefilm equipment is the one best way — the least expensive, 
the most effective! Already field-tested and proved before the war 
by leading industrial concerns, Illustravox superiority was further 


proved in wartime training programs. 
/ 
4 


Illustravox-trained men remembered up to 25% longer 
than under former training methods. Training periods were 


cut from as much as six months to as little as six weeks! 


Portable and inexpensive, Illustravox uses records and slidefilm to 
tell your perfected training message in attention-arresting pictures 
and spoken words. Trainees have the advantage of seeing their 
work in minute detail and hearing it explained at the same time! 


They learn faster, remember longer! 


Over 75% of all sound slidefilm equipment in use is Illustravox. 
Plan now to join the growing group of Illustravox users and 
better your training programs. To assure speediest possible 
delivery, place your order today. In fairness to all, orders will 
be filled according to date received. The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. USN-4, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


Order 
Now 


DIVISION OF THE Ma ma@wvwOxX coMPANY-« FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Special Repo 


who have money can attempt to make up 
the difference between 1,000 and 2,600 
calories a day by patronizing the black 
market. Frenchmen without money face 
diets barely above the starvation level. 
Elsewhere in Europe, according to for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover, millions of 
people now are literally on the verge of 
starvation. Mr. Hoover, touring Europe as 
a representative of President Truman’s 
Famine Emergency Committee, finds food 
shortages almost everywhere in Europe, 
with the shadow of starvation close at 
hand in Poland and Germany. He is con- 
vinced that only sharply increased ship- 
ments of wheat from the United States 
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par voy 
MR. HOOVER VISITS POLAND 
. .. Europe couldn’t wait 


and other food-exporting nations can pre- 
vent mass starvation between now and 
harvest time. 

Alongside this prospect of mass starva- 
tion abroad, Americans see official esti- 
mates of record U.S. food consumption, 
and are puzzled. How can the U.S. be 
eating so well if it is so hard to buy a sir- 
loin steak, or a ham, or any of a long list 
of scarce items? 

Purchasing power is the answer. 
There are more people with substantial 
purchasing power now than there were be- 
fore the war. There are thus millions of 
Americans with enough money now to buy 
choice steaks, who before the war had to 
limit themselves to cheaper cuts of meat. 
These people with money in their pockets 
have boosted retail food sales from around 
$10,000,000,000 a year before the war to 
about double that total now. 

Supply of food, though roughly one 
third greater than before the war, is still 
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How a New Package 
Quit Being a Problem 


(Let’s listen in...) 


** .. 80, we need a strong airtight container that will resist dampness 
and give us good display value. This U.S.E. Analyzer chart narrows 
the choice to these materials. I have checked off several of their stand- 
ard foyms, any one of which I think might be used. We're digging into 
the matter further with them and expect to have some final recommen- 
dations for you by Wednesday.’ 


Container problems may or may not be solved “‘as easy as that’’ — but 
you can cover a lot of preliminary ground in a few minutes with the 
U.S.E. Packaging Analyzer Chart (free). It analyzes a container prob- 
lem in terms of basic product characteristics and package features, and 
prepares the way for practical recommendations by U. S. E. Container 
Engineers. 


Write for a free copy of the U. S. E. Envelope Analyzer Kit. It 
contains the complete Packaging chart shown above, plus similar 
check lists covering Mailing and Business Systems. 
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not large enough to satisfy a domestic pur- 
chasing power so sharply increased at a 
time when foreign needs also are urgent. 

Result is that distribution of domestic 
food supplies has taken on a pattern quite 
different from that of prewar days. Then, 
with both exports and national income low, 
people who had the money could buy any 
foods they wanted. Now, with both exports 
and incomes up. there are too many people 
with money for everyone to get exactly 
what he wants. There is ample food for all, 
in terms of calories and health, but high- 
income families may not be able to eat 
quite in the manner to which they have 
been accustomed. 

Rationing stood against the pressure of 
this high purchasing power during the war, 
making scarce supplies available to every- 
one on a uniform basis. Rationing also 
made it possible for the Government to 
allocate, with some hope of success, a por- 
tion of each crop to the export market. 
Now, food rationing is limited to sugar. 
A return to rationing of other foods, in or- 
der to insure exports of U.S. food to star- 
vation areas, is frowned on by Govern- 
ment officials. They explain that it would 
be impossible to get ration books printed 
and the rationing machinery in operation 
in less than four months. U.S. exports, 
especially of wheat, are needed most ur- 
gently between now and June 30. 

Wheat exports, however, now are run- 
ning badly behind commitments. U. S. offi- 
cials had promised to ship out 1,000,000 
tons of wheat a month for a total of 
6,000,000 tons during the six months from 
January through June. For the first three 
months, exports failed to equal commit- 
ments by 313,000 tons. That leaves a com- 
mitment of 3,313,000 tons to be shipped by 
June 30, or about 116,000,000 bushels. 

U.S. supply, out of which these ex- 
ports of 116,000,000 bushels must come, is 
now officially estimated at about 300,- 
000,000 bushels. This supply has to pro- 
vide not only for exports, but for U.S. 
consumption through June 30 and for re- 
serves as well. 

If U.S. consumption between now and 
June 30 can be kept down to 125,000,000 
bushels, which would be low, and if re- 
serves held by farmers and millers on June 
80 can be chiseled down to 100,000,000 © 
bushels, which also would be low, total re- 
quirements would then add up to 341,- 
000,000 bushels, against a total supply of 
300,000,000 bushels. But, even if domestic 
consumption and reserves can be reduced 
to these levels, a prospect many persons 
view with extreme skepticism, there still is 
a gap of 41,000,000 bushels between re- 
quirements of 341,000,000 bushels and a 
supply of 300,000,000 bushels. 

What to do about this gap is worrying 
U.S. officials. There are only three possi- 
bilities: Reduce domestic consumption, re- 
duce reserves, or renege on the commitment 
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e What Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Can Do for You 


Bpresentatives: Employers Mutuals’ 
ipresentatives are trained to make your 
Surance understandable, not merely to 
fomote sales. Call upon them for counsel 
“Gnd, if you wish, a complete analysis of 


present coverage. Such an analysis 


fen reveals important risks that are not 
Vvered, while in many cases it discloses 
Uplicate coverage that entails needless 
ipense. 


iployers Mutuals of Wausau operate 
Life ally, with branch offices located in 


ipal cities throughout the country: 


\e y write Public Liability . .. Automobile 


| 


.men’s Compensation . 


... Plate Glass ... Burglary . . . Work- 
. . Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds .. . Group Health, Accident, 
Hospitalization . » . and other casualty 


insurance ... Fire... Tornado... Ex- — 


tended Coverage... Inland Maririe... 
and allied lines of insurance. ~ 


Information Bureau: Write for infor- 
mation on your insurance problems, anal- 
ysis of coverage, or explanation of insur- 
ance terms. Please enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope. Address: Insurance 
Information Bureau, Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are mutual insurance 
companies, wholly owned by policyholders and operated 
solely in their interests. They write practically every. 
type of insurance, except life. 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin began operating September 1, 1911, the 
same day the Wisconsin Compensation Law became 
effective. It is now one of the largest writers of Work- 
men’s Compensation in the country. 


The Wisconsin law, which was not compulsory, was 
the first constitutional Workmen’s Compensation law 
in the United States. A group of employers, who } 
elected to operate under it, recognized the impractica- | 
bility of operating without insurance. Yet the cost of 
available insurance appeared very high. 


Careful study of the problem decided these business- |} 
men to organize a mutual company. By pooling their } 
chances of loss, and setting up one reserve fund ample |) 
to cover all actual losses, they decreased to the mini- |} 
mum each individual contribution to this fund. i 


Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, organized 
in 1935 under the same managenient, is operated on |) 
the same sound, conservative principles that have }| 
guided the Liability Company through all these years. }) 


Policies written by Employers Mutuals are models in | 
protection. Their safety engineering service is noted | 
throughout the United States for achievements in | 
accident prevention and reduced premium costs | 
through improved experience ratings. 


Policyholders have saved over forty-seven million dol- | 
lars in dividends alone since the company was organized, | 
in addition to their savings by rate reductions earned 
through reduced losses. At the same time they have | 
safeguarded their earnings and capital by pooling 
their reserves to replace losses and pay for damage. | 


make \\vaurance Understandable 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 














Look how our payments of 
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FAILURES MULTIPLIED after World War I.,As one result . . . in just three 
years . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped to more than 


20 times the 1919 figure. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance... 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
«.- pays you when your customers can’t. : 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” .. . a timely new book for executives ... may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months and 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN > 
Creoit INDEMNITY American 
COMPANY Credit Insurance 


OF New YORK 
ei. 2 2 
ae : 


pays you when 
your customers can’t 


Special Report 





to starving Europe. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson has said, however, that the 
commitment to Europe must be met. Per- 
sons experienced in the wheat and flour busi- 
ness say domestic consumption and reserves 
cannot be reduced as much as officials plan. 

Voluntary reduction of domestic con- 
sumption, through official appeals to con- 
sumers, has not as yet saved much wheat 
for export. Government regulations aimed 
at limiting wheat for nonhuman uses are 
saving much less wheat than officials antici- 
pated. Latest official proposal, therefore, is 
to cut domestic consumption of flour by 25 
per cent, through Government allocations 
of wheat to millers. 

This proposal, however, already has be- 
gun to wither. Millers and bakers have been 
storming Washington in opposition. A De- 
partment of Agriculture crop report, which 
indicates another — 1,000,000,000-bushel 





—U.8.D.A. 
WHEAT FOR EUROPE 
..- 313,000 tons off schedule already 


wheat crop in the making, has diverted at- 
tention from a present wheat shortage to a 
prospect of plenty after June 30. 

Help for Europe before June 30, how- 
ever, cannot come from a crop to be har- 
vested after June 30. The gap between 
wheat requirements of 341,000,000 bushels 
and a U.S. supply of 300,000,000 bushels 
is likely to continue or even widen by June 
30. The odds are plainly against full per- 
formance by the U.S. of its commitment 
to ship 6,000,000 tons of wheat to Europe 
in the first half of this year. 

Failure in this commitment is not likely 
to help the U.S. position in world affairs, 
or relieve the uncomfortable feelings of 
U.S. consumers growing fat while millions 
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abroad starve. 
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HIGHWAY ““ TRAILERS 





From Horses to Highway Trailers 


IFTY years ago, in LaCrosse, 

Wisconsin, two men started 
the Gateway City Transfer Com- 
pany with six people and “seven 
head of horses and mules.” At 
the end of 1945 the company 
had 131 trailers, 103 tractors 
and 57 trucks serving five states, 
and doing an annual business 
well in excess of two million 
dollars. 

In connection with the recent 
purchase of ten new Highway 
Tandem Trailers, Eugene W. 
Murphy, secretary and treasurer 
of Gateway, writes, ‘“‘This is 
proof of our complete satisfac- 


tion with Highway Trailers.” 
Highway Trailers are delivering 
that same satisfaction on every 
U. S. highway—proving their 
stamina, their efficiency and 
economy, results of over a quar- 
ter-century of successful trailer- 
building experience. 

It you own truck trailers, it 
will pay you to get all the facts 
aboutthe new Highway “Freight- 
masters” and “Clippers.” Write 
today for color booklets detail- 
ing many points of superiority. 
Learn why it’s to your advantage 
to “let your next trailers be 
Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. 1, N. Y. 
Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Machines 


Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 




































To make sure that a weld will not leak, the 
tube is submerged in a special solution and air 
pressure applied. If no bubbles appear the job 
is okay. Every job at American Tube Bending 
Co., Inc. is a PRECISION job. Write for book- 
let,C9 Lawrence St., New Haven (11), Conn. 


Tattletale Bubbles! 





AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to Aircraft, Standards 





























at Las Vegas, Nevada 


Lake Mead—a short scenic drive from the 


Frontier. Catch a big one—our chef will 
broil it to your taste. Then join the fun in 
the Gay Nineties Bar and Club “21” casino 
...or dance to a name band in the Ramona 
Room. You'll have a grand time! 


THE EARLY WEST IN 
MODERN SPLENDOR 


Write for Colorful 
f 





These speckled beauties grow bigger at 


restful luxury of your room at the Last } 


ust 


LAS VEGAS 
Folder WEVADA . 
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Pre Con 
ef National Issues 


Shift in Attitude 
On Peron Regime: 
Press Comment 


The Administration’s decision to send an 
Ambassador to Argentina is hailed by most 
commenting newspaper editors as_ the 
only course that could be taken in view 
of the election of Col. Juan D. Peron 
as Argentina’s President. But, while in- 
dorsing this decision, the editors advo- 
cate firmness in opposing Nazi influences 
in Argentina. 

A more critical attitude is taken, how- 
ever, toward the Administration policy un- 
der which it encouraged opposition, by 
unilateral action, to the Peron faction prior 
to the election. This is held to have de- 
feated our purpose. 

The post in Argentina has been vacant 
for some months following recall of former 
Ambassador Spruille Braden and his ap- 
pointment as Assistant Secretary of State 
for American Republic Affairs. Mr. Bra- 
den’s former post is to be filled by George 
S. Messersmith, recent Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

Many newspapers share the view of the 
Port Huron (Mich.) Times Herald (Ind.) , 
that “Washington meddling” was respon- 
sible for Colonel Peron’s election. 

Such interference “is prohibited by the 
very principle which the United States has 
been so staunchly supporting in the United 
Nations Security Council,” says the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal (Ind.- 
Dem.). The newspaper adds that the 
Peron election “is now a fact and must be 
accepted,” although “requirements of hem- 
ispheric security cannot permit perpetua- 
tion of totalitarianism in Argentina or 
anywhere else.” 

The Providence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.) 
considers diplomatic representation “wise,” 
but warns that “we must keep a watchful 
eye on [Argentina’s] behavior and make 
decisions regarding that nation not unilat- 
erally but in concert with the other Ameri- 
can republics,” 

The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
(Ind.) urges that we “patch up our differ- 
ences with the Argentines and at least 
give them another chance.” 

“Weather-vane diplomacy,” however, is 
condemned by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazcite 
(Ind.-Rep.), which expresses “doubt that 
the appointment and recall of ambassa- 
dors every time the wind changes is sound 
policy.” We should “make up our minds,” 
this newspaper says, “and govern our diplo- 
matic relations accordingly.” 

Similarly, the Paducah (Ky.) Sun- 
Democrat (Ind.) views the appointment 
of an ambassador, if it means a relaxation 
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in policy toward the Argentine Govern- 
ment, as “not good news for those who 
prefer to see a sturdy U.S. Pan-American 
policy,” and says it represents “a type of 
chameleon foreign policy. . .” 

Despite this Government’s dislike of 
Colonel Peron, “there is nothing for it ex- 
cept to send diplomatic representation to 
his duly elected Government,” says the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.) , chal- 
lenging the State Department’s denial of 
any reversal of policy. 

In sending an ambassador, “the Depart- 
ment has completely reversed its position 
and taken a realistic step toward solidarity 
of the Americas,” in the opinion of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind.), which ob- 
serves that “the next step is up to Peron”; 
namely, “to demonstrate ... good faith by 
eliminating Axis influences.” 

“Colonel Peron has profited by the lack 
of coherence and bewildering shifts in 
United States policy,” declares the Wash- 


LET BYGONES 
BE BYGONES! 
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ington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), but it adds 
that, in view of his election, “we should be 
open-minded in case Peron . . . should 
seek a rapprochement with the United 
States.” The Post welcomes our resump- 
tion of diplomatic representation in Buenos 
Aires as clearing the way for such action, 
with the cautioning word, however, that 
“a solidarity resting upon a lack of correc- 
tion of the conditions that undermined that 
solidarity would be worse than useless.” 

Any tendency toward “appeasement,” 
declares the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch (Ind.-Dem.), “should be stoutly re- 
sisted.” This newspaper adds that “until 
Argentina shows a willingness to cultivate 
cordial relations . . . ou: Government 
should be slow in changing its attitude.” 

Despite Colonel Peron’s victory, “there 
is certainly no reason for backing down,” 
the Galveston (Tex.) News (Ind.-Dem.) 
believes. And it warns that “neither the 
people of this country nor those of the 
other American states ... are aware enough 
of the danger” in Argentine fascism. 


APRIL 19, 1946 




























LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
“> FIN THE HEART OF AN 
8 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


If you are decentralizing, relocating or starting an indus- 
try—Texas-Louisiana offers you a market with a potential 
buying power of eight billion dollars. 

This vast area has no close rival in volume, quality and 
diversity of natural resources. Its climate makes living and 
working enjoyable the year round. Labor is intelligent 
and sharpened by war-time skills. Here, too, is cheap, 
abundant power. Location in the Texas-Louisiana area 
also puts you next door neighbor to an additional four 
billion dollar Latin American market. 

The Texas and Pacific, a dominant factor in the devel- 
opment of this area, is ready to work with industry for 
plant sites in Texas or Louisiana. Yes, let us help you to 
unlock the Southwest’s door of opportunity. 


W. G. VOLLMER, President. 











FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT 
—=_ SITES ON THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 


* Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and 
Industrial Commissioner, 1009 Texas 
and Pacific Building, Dallas 2, Texas. 
All inquiries will be treated confi- 


id ~ dentially. 





THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


1871—DIAMOND JUBILEE—1946 DALLAS, TEXAS 


Celebrating 75 Years of Service 
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OUTLOOK FOR MORE STRIKES 


Likelihood of Continued Disputes Till Wage Level Moves Higher 


Threats of shipyard, port 
and trucking walkouts as 
others reach settlements 


This country appears to be heading into 
another period of strikes at a time when 
400,000 coal miners and 250,000 other 
workers already are staying away from 
their jobs. These new walkouts are fore- 
cast by the number of strike notices now 
being filed with the Government by 
unions. 

Notices of intention to strike, required 
by the War Labor Disputes Act, could 
bring the number of new strikes to 900 in 
the next 30 days, if all such notices were 
followed by walkouts. Many of these 
threatened strikes will be settled by media- 
tion and bargaining before the 30-day 
dead line expires, but enough of them will 
occur to continue to hold back industrial 
reconversion. 

The more than 900 strike notices now 
on file indicate that the Government’s new 
policy of establishing a higher wage pat- 
tern for industries and areas has not yet 
provided a sure formula for ending walk- 
outs. It indicates, too, that this country 
can expect strikes to continue in large 
numbers yntil wages are adjusted on a 
national scale in conformity with the new 


pattern. That adjustment may take 
months. 
The outlook. The new strikes now 


being threatened largely involve single 
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STRIKE: UNSETTLED 
The nation still wondered ... 
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companies rather than entire industries. 
The outlook for new strikes and settle- 
ment of current ones is contained in the 
following: 

Shipyards. CIO Shipbuilding Workers 
have filed 30-day strike notices against 18 
shipyards which failed to meet wage in- 
creases of ‘18 cents an hour granted by 46 
other yards. The 18-cent pattern was ap- 
proved by stabilization authorities, but is 
not mandatory. 

Shipping. Ports on the Atlantic and 
Pacific may be tied up by CIO strikes by 
the middle of next month. West Coast 
Longshoremen, headed by Harry Bridges, 
postponed their dock walkout to co-ordi- 
nate this walkout with a strike threatened 
by CIO’s Maritime Union on the East 
Coast. 











—Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


STILL ON THAT DETOUR 


Teamsters. Strike notices have been 
filed by the AFL Teamsters Union against 
trucking associations in seven cities. These 
strikes, if called, would halt deliveries of 
milk, bakery goods, lumber and building 
supplies in Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Salt Lake City, Des Moines 
and Oshkosh, Wis. Wage differences are 
the chief obstacle to settlement in this 
threatened stoppage. 

Coal. Government intervention in the 
soft-coal strike has been hampered by the 
refusal of John L. Lewis to make specific 
wage demands during the first month of 
negotiations. The United Mine Workers 
are expected to strike May 1 in the hard- 
coal mines. Some steel mills already are 





reducing operations because: of the short- 
age of coal. Further closings shortly are 
expected to interfere seriously with the 
reconversion production. 

Lead, copper, zinc. A strike of CIO 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, unless 
ended soon, will force many manufac- 
turing plants to close for lack of copper, 
lead and zinc. The most recent walkout 
occurred over the issue of retroactive pay, 
after the Anaconda Copper Co,agreed to 
pay an increase of 184% cents an hour. 
Other major companies in this industry 
have declined, so far, to follow this pat- 
tern. With lead production cut in half and 
expected to drop further, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration asked producers 
and smelters to institute a system of vol- 
untary rationing to distribute the avail- 
able supply all around as equitably as 
possible. 

Farm implements. Production of sorely 
needed farm implements is to be resumed 
as a result of settlement of the 80-day 
strike at the International Harvester Co. 
The company agreed to a wage increase of 
18 cents an hour, but other major com- 
panies have refused to grant the raise, and 
strikes continue. 

Electrical. Delay in settlement of the 
strike of Westinghouse Electric Corp. em- 
ployes continued to hamper reconversion 
production. Other major companies ac- 
cepted the 184-cent pattern for this in- 
dustry. 

Automobiles. Strikes in parts-manufac- 





STRIKE: SETTLED 
... if the formula would work 
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Breeches Maker 


Joun Brooks of Philadelphia... in the Pennsylvania Gazette of 
October 27, 1790... “respectfully informs the public that 

he has removed to the north west corner of Market and Third 
Streets, where he continues to carry on his business in the 
most extensive manner, warranting all goods sold by him to be 
of the best quality, and at the most reasonable rates” viz. and 


a ——— to wit, Gentlemens & ladies best buckskin riding gloves, ditto 
SS 


x | my. of best beaver... gloves of white and coloured kid, linen, cotton, 
z JOHN BROOKS nankeen and fur... to say nothing of Gentlemens and youths 
a best buck and sheep-skin breeches, deerskins for breeches, 
white skins for the use of saddlers and shoemakers ... 


Mopern Maker of gloves and breeches, metaphorically 
speaking, is the newspaper ...in that it equips reason to hold its 
seat in a most upsetting world, helps sense and sensibility to 
handle the hot potatoes as well as the icy grips of circumstance 
..- But the newspaper maker lacks John Brooks’ aged and 
cured materials, must take what comes each day, select with 
conscience and craft the soundest stuff... whip out new gloves 
and breeches for the minds and hearts of millions... 


Tuis NEwspaPER, in the words of breeches maker Brooks, 
warrants its goods to be of best quality ...in consequence, 
continues to carry on its business in the most extensive 
manner... And begs to remind all advertisers that local custom 
is the best evidence of merit ...as Philadelphia merchants 
and Media Records both testify. And in view of the improved 
newsprint supply, may now gratefully acknowledge new favours.. 


Che Philadelphia Anguirer 


John Brooks, corner of Third and 
Market Streets. According to the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, Oct. 27, 1790. 
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_ «+. extruded into durable dec- 


EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 


Later Week 








For plastic products that 
must withstand distortion 
Thy from varying climatic con- 

ditions, cellulose deriva- 


tives from Hercules Land provide mate- 
rials with maximum production economy. 
Hercules ethyl] cellulose, cellulose ace- 


tate, or cellulose nitrate are the bases for- 


dimensionally stable, tough plastics that 
may be rapidly molded into 
colorful radio cabinets, flash- 
lighthousings, eyeglassframes 





orative strips... formed from transparent 
sheets into packages, drafting instruments 
«+. or easily machined from rods and 
tubes into pens, pencils. 

If you make plastic materials, or specify 
them, it will pay you to know more about 
Hercules. The new 20-page book, “A 
Trip Through 
Hercules Land”, 
describes the many 
chemical materials 


tics and other in- 
dustrial uses. 





CORPORATES 


975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY... 
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turing plants are interfering with all-out 
automobile production. A prolonged coal 
strike would curtail operations even fur- 
ther. All but three General Motors plants 
were back in production last week, with 
the three still tied up by strikes over local 
differences. 

Settlements. Those were the major 
strikes or threats of strikes facing the na- 
tion as the week ended. In addition to 
termination of the International Harvest- 
er strike, there were these important set- 
tlements: 

Yale & Towne. The strike at the Yale 


| & Towne Manufacturing Co. plant in 


Stamford, Conn., ended after 21 weeks. 
Some automobile ~companies had _ been 
forced to ship cars without locks because 
of the prolonged shutdown of this lock 
plant. Employes received a 121% per cent 
wage boost instead of the 30 per cent raise 











ew York Sun 


CIRCUS IN FULL SWING 





demanded by the union. Chief issue in the 
strike was a maintenance-of-membership 
clause in the old contract, which the com- 
pany refused to renew. The checkoff form- 
ula used in the General Motors settlement 
was adopted. Yale & Towne employes who 
belong to the Machinists Union will have 
their union dues deducted from their pay 
checks until March, 1948. There is no ob- 
ligation, however, to become or remain 
a union member. 

California canneries. The strike of 
AFL Teamsters at canneries in Northern 
California also was ended. Companies 
signed contracts with the Teamsters, over 
the protests of a competing CIO union. 
Labor Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
has called officials of the two unions and 
the companies to a conference in Wash- 
ington, in an effort to prevent further 
stoppages pending the holding of collec- 
tive-bargaining elections. 

Many other disputes in recent weeks 











A Million 





cashed every week 


in DETROIT! 


Ween Detroit factories 


are in full production, a mil- 
lion Detroiters draw the big- 
gest individual pay checks in 
America! 

These million workers will 
have full-time employment 
for years to come . . . to meet 
the pent-up demand for 
Detroit cars and trucks. Their 
pay checks, plus four billion 
dollars in bank savings and 
War Bonds, make Detroit a 
vital market for your prod- 
ucts! 

The Detroit News is your 
open door to this vast buying 
power. The News, by itself, 
reaches 63.8% of all homes 
taking any newspaper regu- 
larly ... and 75% of its cir- 
culation—the largest in the 
Detroit trading area, is home- 
delivered. 


OWNER AND 
@) 1 4-7-Gh@) an O) at -7 10) (OMNIP-VElO@l nh) 
WWJ and WENA 


National Representatives: 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 1! 
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A Northern illinois 4-H Club Member and Her Prize-winning Hereford Steer 


Chicago and Northern IIlinois 
... Center of an 
Agricultural Empire 


A was inevitable that Chicago should become a world food center. Here 
in Northern Illinois a billion dollars worth of food products are processed 
annually. Here, a hundred thousand people are employed in this indus- 
try alone. 


Forty per cent of America’s farm output, in dollar value, is produced 
in—or within overnight ride of—Northern Illinois. Thus Chicago has be- 
come the largest packing and food storage center, as well as the largest single 











The Chicago Stockyards is the 
largest single live animal market in the world. 


live animal market in the world. The products of 
the fertile upper Mississippi prairies and livestock 
from the western ranges gravitate naturally to the 
nation’s transportation center, creating here the 
focal point of food processing—one of America’s 
most important and largest industries. 


Chicago’s preeminence in this industry has 
placed it first in the production of fresh beef, 
mutton, lamb, pork, cooked hams, fresh and dried 
sausage, lard and oleomargarine. 


Because the Middle West is the nation’s gran- 
ary, Chicago and Northern Illinois is a huge grain 
distributing center. The Chicago Board of Trade 
handles 86 per cent of the entire nation’s trading 
in wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soy bean 
futures—the largest market of its kind in the 
world. 

With its ideal economic balance among indus- 
tries, trades, and agriculture, this area is indeed the 
heart of the world’s richest inland empire. 


The same natural advantages that have con- 
tributed to its importance in food processing have 
helped to build its leadership in industry, trans- 
portation, and marketing. No other center pro- 
vides such easy access to as many other large 
markets. No other distributing point offers such 
economy of time and distance in serving the na- 
tion—and the entire world. 

These are some of the reasons why this area is 
well launched upon another period of industrial 
progress. If you are contemplating location or 
expansion of an industry, the unequaled advan- 
tages of this diversified area deserve your thorough 
investigation. We shall be glad to assist you, up- 
on request, with detailed and factual information. 
This service is without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these 
outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the 
United States * World Airport + Inland Waterways + Geo- 
graphical Center of U.S. Population » Great Financial Center + 
The “Great Central Market” « Food Producing and Process- 
ing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing » Good 
Labor Relations Record * 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power + 
Tremendous Coal Reserves * Abundant Gas and Oil » Good 
Government « Good Living 








This is the eighth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern THinois. 
For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY > 

























How Two Are Fastened 
for the Cost of One 


Quickly clinching wire staples around 
lipstick holders ...a motor-driven 
Bostitch stapler saves 50% in the cost of 
attaching the lipsticks to display cards. 

The principle of this machine is found 
also in a wide range of Bostitch fastening 
tools ... self-feeding hammers that save 
25% attaching carpet padding... high- 
speed staplers that save 80-90% con- 
structing luggage . .. other machines for 
assembly work, packing and shipping, 
building, and office work. 

Bréadside 188—just out—shows the 


variety of Bostitch equipment... and. 


may suggest how... by Bostitching metal, 
plastics, paper, wood, 
leather, rubber... in 
any combination... 
you can speed fasten- 
ing by as much as 50% 
or more. Write, today. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 

- 


97 Blackmore Street, East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 














BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in 
stapling 
Experience... a 


18 research 
engineers 


863000GG8 
860000000 


Selection... fk beteeee Nearly 800 models 


Service... eaac 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists— increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


BOSTITCH 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


Engineering... 








Later Week 


have been settled by application of the new 
wage patterns, but these patterns have 
been rejected in other major strikes. The 
reconversion program therefore faces seri- 
ous threats in several industries before 
the nation will know whether wage 
patterns are to lead the way to indus- 
trial peace. 





What Mr. Lewis Wants 


The outlook for settlement of the soft- 
coal strike, as the Government steps up 
its mediation efforts, now shapes up as 
follows: 

A health fund of some sort is a “must” 
demand of John L. Lewis this year. He 
will not drop the issue without a prolonged 
strike, or without winning a major con- 
cession in some other demand. A tour of 
the coal fields reportedly convinced Mr. 
Lewis that the miners were more interested 
in improved mine safety and better health 
and accident benefits than in larger take- 
home pay. 

A compromise on the health-fund issue 
may be worked out, once the operators 
agree, in principle, to the idea. Such a com- 
promise might call for an accident-insur- 
ance plan, jointly operated by the union 
and companies. Payments to the fund by 
the operators could be based on a percent- 
age of pay rolls, rather than on a royalty 
for each ton of coal mined, as Mr. Lewis 
originally proposed. 

An hourly-rate increase of possibly 
30 per cent may turn out to be Mr. Lewis’s 
actual wage demand. The hourly-rate in- 
crease might be reduced somewhat, dur- 
ing negotiations, but in the end probably 
still would provide a serious challenge to 
the wage-stabilization program. The pres- 
ent basic rate is $1 an hour, but the hourly 
earnings, with overtime, average about 
$1.28. 

Take-home pay of the miners now av- 
erages about $58 a week, for an average 
work week of 46 hours. Mr. Lewis wants 
the work week reduced, possibly to 40 
hours, without a loss in take-home pay. 
The increase in the hourly rate thus would 
be needed to compensate for the over- 
time pay received now in the longer work 
week. 

The foreman issue might be com- 
promised. Mr. Lewis is demanding that 
the United Mine Workers contract be ex- 
tended to cover supervisory employes. The 
National Labor Relations Board has sup- 
ported unionization of the supervisory 
group. This leaves the operators with the 
option of negotiating a compromise with 
Mr. Lewis or carrying on a lengthy and 
costly court battle. 

Whatever the wage terms are in the end, 
an increase in the price of soft coal appears 
inevitable. Estimates of this increase range 
from 30 to 37 cents a ton. Part of this 
increase may be offset, however, by with- 
drawing from the operators a 20-cent price 








INDIANA 








to Markets, 
Manpower, 
Raw Material 


a the cities, towns and 
farms of Indiana and neighboring 
States are recruited the best ele- 
ments of American labor ... cap- 
able, educated, industrious. 

Strategic location, plus excellent 
transportation facilities, makes 
markets readily available to Indi- 
ana manufacturers. Rich markets 
lie close by, while the most remote 
are within easy reach. 

Such raw materials as steel, iron, 
lumber, cotton, wool, hides, and 
many others are available either 
in the Hoosier State or a short 
shipping distance away. What you 
need for your business is easy to 
get in Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this 





Get the Facts | 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ..... DEPT. U-6 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The mechanical excellence behind Monroe’s 
0, thirty-year leadership is responsible for the 
nd unique advantages of Monroe Calculating, 
er Accounting and Listing Machines. 
rt The Monroe Payroll Accounting Machine streamlines today’s 
ou payroll procedures; makes them simpler, faster, more fool- 
to proof. It produces and proves essential payroll records simul- 
taneously: Journal, Individual Earnings Record and Em 
ployee’s Receipt. 
' ; : A simple turn of the program bar and this Monroe is also 
Monroe Adding-Listing . 1] ] 3 
Machine 209-11-092 ready for Accounts Receivable or other accounting procedures. 
It is instantly converted to an adding machine. 
. A few minutes’ instruction prepares the operator for expert 
use of this machine. Its simplicity, visibility and above all its 
“Velvet Touch” keyboard speed output and also reduce fatigue “ 
S$ to the minimum. 
T Ask for new Payroll Booklet and 1946 Withholding Tax Charts. 
s | Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
AND 
U-6 
ANA . Monroe —- Calculator Forms reproduced through. courtesy of 
ManT-W Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc., Newark, N. J. 














THE ROYAL STEWART TARTAN... 

¢ a design in brilliant red and subdued | 
blue and green, reflects the dig- 
nity of Walter, founder of the clan. 


“It’s Been 
the Flavour” 


since 1830, that has built for 
Teacher's its loyal clan of fol- 
lowers these past 116 years. 
And today, more than ever 


"Y i i! 


HGALAND CREAM 


A @? 


Perfection of Blendé? 
Seoteh Whisky 


MEnoED ann eoTTLEl 8 
Tracer » SONS v 


DisTitt ars 


For Perfection in 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY — Get 


TEACHER’S 


86 PROOF 





Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Lto., lasgow 
Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. 
Importers Since 1794 
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Later Week 


concession allowed when the mines went 
on a six-day week. 





More Limits on Wages 


Employers and unions now are discover- 
ing that the national wage-price policy does 
not give them as much leeway as they ex- 
pected in negotiating wage increases that 
may be used as a basis for price relief. The 
National Wage Stabilization Board has 
just issued a series of decisions which place 
new limits on such wage raises. By narrow- 
ing the field of bargaining, these rulings 
may complicate the settlement of the soft- 
coal strike and other disputes. 

The rulings boil down to this: 

No general pattern of wage increases 
is recognized for all industries. Some em- 
ployers, who granted wage increases match- 
ing the steel and auto raises of 184% cents 
an hour, now are told that WSB cannot 
approve the increases, in their cases, for 
pricing purposes. The Board warns that no 
general pattern exists. It states that it 
must fix the pattern for every industry and 
in some cases for every company. 

Industry patterns are being created by 
comparing a specific industry with a re- 
lated industry where a pattern already is 
established. A close relationship between 
the industries must be shown before the 
wage regulations permit the establishment 
of a similar wage pattern. 

An electrical-industry pattern has just 
been established. Increases up to 184% 
cents an hour will be allowed in this indus- 
try because WSB found that a close rela- 
tionship between the steel and automobile 
industries had existed for years. The Board 
found that the cutbacks in hours after the 
war were similar in all three industries. The 
history of wage increases for past years also 
was found to be similar. 

Patterns may differ, even where the in- 
dustries are found to be related. The Board, 
for example, might approve a larger or 
smaller increase for the coal industry than 
for steel or autos, if it found differences in 
the wage histories, or postwar reductions in 
take-home pay, between the industries be- 
ing compared. 

Area patterns apparently are to be ap- 
plied strictly. The Detroit dairy industry, 
for example, was told by WSB that the 
automobile pattern did not become the 
Detroit-area pattern for all industries, as 
the companies had assumed. The Board 
said it could approve only 10 cents of an 
18-cent raise granted by the dairies. The 
companies thus could seek price relief for 
only 10 cents and had to absorb the bal- 
ance of the wage raise. 

In these and other cases, WSB is making 
it clear to employers that they must ,be 
careful about applying the wage policy if 
they wish to obtain Board approval as a 
preliminary step toward price relief. The 
Board is not rubber-stamping all applica- 
tions for wage increases. 
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HOITER 


.-- Hedda Hopper of 
the Los Angeles Times* 


Some of Hedda’s hats are even 
more “‘amusing”’ than Mr. Cugat 
indicates, but there is nothing 
frivolous about the way she 
delves into the intriguing goings- 
on of movieland . . . leaving not 
a rumor unturned as she gar- 
ners cinematic tidbits for the 
readers of the Times. 


Miss Hopper’s daily parade of 
film personalities great and 
small is one facet in a sparkling 
array of news and intelligently 
varied features which make the 
home-owned Los Angeles Times 
“everybody’s newspaper” in 
Southern California—favorite 
reading in more homes than any 
other daily paper in the West. 


*We say . Hopper of The 
Times’ Rnsoanertteeae sdaily 
column made its initial bow 
in the pages of The Times. 


EOS ANGELES 


Times 


Represented by Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
New York, Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco 
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The Policy Back of the Policy — Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first consideration. 


OMFORTING indeed, is the knowledge a child has 
of a father’s care! “Daddy is there to protect!” 

Your automobile insurance should provide assurance 
just as complete—the knowledge that in case of accident 
you have the best protection possible. With increased 
driving hazards you need it more now than ever before. 
To you, as to thousands of other policy- 
holders, Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy can mean the freedom from worry that 
goes with the highest degree of sound protec- 
tion—the benefit of experienced, nation-wide 
service, day or night; immediate handling of 
claims; and the full standard protection of 
companies so capably managed that over 
$99,000,000.00 in dividend savings have been 
returned to policyholders since organization. 


Remember these benefits when you buy a new car: 
Don’t sacrifice or ‘‘trade”’ them for anything less. Investi- 
gate also the savings and outstanding service provided by 
the policy back of the policy in other types of casualty and 
fire insurance written by Hardware Mutuals—licensed 
in every state, with offices from coast to coast. 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 


non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Impl. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


¢ and Hardware h 





Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 



















To sell anything MEN buy... 


“PM: 


It’s easy to make an impression 
on the “P.M. Minp’’—because 
the man who buys Popular 
Mechanics year after year is a 
deliberate ad reader, not just 
an ad looker. 


There are 314 MILLION of 
these alert, inquisitive, open- 
minded men—a lively, result- 
producing market for every 
man-bought product from 
shampoo to shotguns. 






























It pays to put Popular Me- 
chanics on your schedule and 
REACH THE P. M. Minp! 





No, the makers of these hair tonics don’t 
all advertise in Popular Mechanics. We 
think they could do so prof'tably. 3% 
MILLION men buy a lot of hair tonic. 
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HOW GI BILL AIDS INDUSTRY 


Opportunities for employers are begin- 
ning to turn up in the GI Bill of Rights. 
More and more employers are finding that 
they can get the Government to pay part 
of the cost of training veterans for jobs. 
Also, these veterans often can earn more 
than nonveterans working beside them at 
the same job. 


What is the idea back of the pro- 
gram? 
The Government is ready to help veterans 
who need training to acquire skills so they 
can fill higher-paying jobs. The U.S. has 
agreed to pay these veterans while they 
are working and learning. This Govern- 
ment pay, plus wages earned while learn- 
ing, is supposed to bring a veteran’s in- 
come up to about that of a skilled and 
experienced worker in the same trade or 
business. 


How does this plan work? 

An employer hires a worker at what he 
thinks is a beginner’s wage. This is sup- 
plemented by subsistence payments from 
the Government—$65 a month for vet- 
erans without dependents, $90 for veterans 
with dependents. In some cases, the Gov- 
ernment pays more than half of what a 
veteran receives under this on-the-job 
training program. 


Who can use this plan? 

Almost any employer can if he gets ap- 
proval for his training program. He may 
be the employer of one person or a thou- 
sand. The number doesn’t matter. He 
may run a small store, a big factory, a 
farm or a theater. His business can be in 
virtually any field. And the Government 
wants additional employers to join in this 
on-the-job training program for veterans. 


How can an employer set up a train- 
ing program? 

An employer can apply to the State 
agency that has been selected to pass on 
such job-training programs. This usually 
is the State education office. but, in some 
States. it is another agency such as the 
labor department. Approval or disapproval 
is left entirely to the States. 


What conditions must an employer 
meet? 
Conditions for approval vary from State 
to State. In some, the rules are tight. In 
others, approval is given freely. But an 
employer is supposed to have a definite 
course of training to go along with the 
work. This does not necessarily mean class- 
room study or special instructors. An em- 
ployer himself, or one of his employes, can 
supervise the training. But the veteran is 
supposed to be trained, along with his 


productive work, toward a more skilled 
and higher-paying job. 


Who determines the conditions? 
These also are determined by the State 
agencies. The Federal Government has 
just issued a set of standards for guidance 
of States in approving and disapproving 
on-the-job training programs. The Re- 
training and Re-employment Administra- 
tion recommends that these rules be fol- 
lowed, but State agencies are not legally 
bound to follow them. 


Under the recommended standards, no 
program would be for less than 500 hours 
of training or for longer than required. 
Wages paid would not be less than those 
for nonveteran trainees in the establish- 
ment or area. The program would be ade- 
quate to qualify the veteran for a higher 
job, and there would be reasonable cer- 
tainty of such a job for him. Also, there 
should be adequate training facilities. 


What must an employer do to com- 
ply with the rules? 

He is supposed to report to the Veterans’ 
Administration and to keep certain rec- 
ords. There is, however, no formal con- 
tract between the employer and the Gov- 
ernment. The employer is supposed to re- 
port to VA on when training started, wages 
being paid and plans for the training pro- 
gram. If a veteran drawing Government 
compensation quits or is fired, the employer 
is supposed to report on this. 


What control does the Government 
have over the system? 

The Government has supervision over the 
veteran-trainee, but not over the estab- 
lishment where he is being trained. If it is 
not satisfied with the progress he is mak- 
ing, or with the setup for his training, 
it can stop a veteran’s subsistence allow- 
ance. To tighten up on abuses and misuses 
of the system. the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is planning to send more inspectors 
into the field to supervise the trainees and 
to check on their progress. 


What must a veteran do to qualify? 
First. he must get a certificate of eligibility 
from the Veterans’ Administration. This 
shows that, as a veteran of World War II, 
he is entitled to draw compensation for 
subsistence while training. All other ar- 
rangements are made with his employer. 
Women as well as men veterans can qual- 
ify. Maximum time for training-compensa- 
tion payments varies from one to four 
years, depending on how long a veteran 
served. Disabled veterans usually take 
training under provisions of another law, 
but some are training under this program. 
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CARBURETORS 
PROPELLER SHAFTS 
CLUTCHES 
TRANSMISSIONS 
TIMING CHAINS 
RADIATORS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
WHEEL DISCS 





BORG-WARNER’S CONTRIBUTION TO TROUBLE-FREE MOTORING—Working hand in hand with the automotive 
industry from the start, Borg-Warner has pioneered and brought to their present state of refinement many essen- 





tial parts, one or more of which today are original equipment on 19 CF THE 20 MAKES OF AUTOMOBILES. 


Makers of essential operating parts 

for the automotive, aviation, marine 

and farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


Cooling, timing; carburation and 
transfer of power to the rear wheels 
are matters to which Borg-Warner 
largely devotes its specialized skills 
and production facilities. From the 


days of the first horseless carriage it 
has led in experimentation and de- 
velopment on much of this equipment 
so essential to efficient and low-cost 
operation of motor cars. 

The automotive industry is just one 
of many fields in which Borg-Warner 
serves almost every American daily. 
The aviation and marine industries 
look to it for key contributions. In 
housing, it is ready with important 
new developments. 


In home appliances— Borg-Warner 
is known throughout the world for 
its Norge refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and ranges. In agriculture—it 
is a leading producer of tillage steel 
and farm implement parts. 

The engineering and large-scale 
production of all 28 B-W plants are 
working hand in hand with ever 
widening fields of industry in a con- 
tinuous determination to “Design it 
better, make it better’. 


Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢* BORG-WARNER 


SERVICE PARTS *« B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. 
MANUFACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 
PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 


* CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 


* MORSE CHAIN *« NORGE * NORGE MACHINE 
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to describe your 
first bh Y catch 


You live it all over again each 
time you think of it... and you 
are reminded that never again 
can you duplicate that first, great 


fishing thrill. 


Yes, you can try to describe a 
grand adventure, but words can 
never make your listener feel 
your surprise, your excitement or 
your pride. There are many other 
things in life that actually must 
be seen, heard, felt, inhaled or 
tasted to be appreciated. That is 
why no words in any language 
can tell you what you experience 
when you enjoy the distinctive 
taste and bouquet that have made 
Budweiser the most popular beer 


in all history, 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH e e ST. LOUIS 
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Cosy 


wate 


aif 
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Budweiser 
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ELECTION TREND IN 1946: 


BATTLES OVER KEY STATES 


Republican Drive for Control of at Least One House of Congress 


Democratic belief that 
nation’s prosperity will 
help party retain power 


The 1946 campaigning now is gathering 
force. The first primary—in Ilinois—is 
out of the way. From now until Septem- 
ber, the two parties will be busy picking 
the candidates they will set against one 
another in November. Issues already are 
being sorted out and weighed for their 
vote-getting content. Talking points will 
vary from place to place. The big idea of 
each party is to win the election. 

Stakes are higher than the number of 
jobs ‘involved might seem to indicate. 
From the point of view of the nation, 35 
Senators and 435 Representatives are to be 
elected. In the States, 34 governorships 
and hundreds of State, city and county 
officers are to be chosen by the voters. But 
over and beyond these figures lie the vast” 
areas of power and prestige that each 
party wants to win and to keep. 

For the Democrats, the election will 
determine whether they are to retain their 
16-year dominance of Congress and move 
on toward a fifth term of residence in the 
White House. Even the tenuous grip that 
the Administration has over Congress and 
the kind of legislation that it enacts will be 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
Labels are no clues... 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


LOOK AT YOUR FACE! 





gone if the Republicans pick up the 26 
seats they need for control of the House 
and the 10 seats they need to take over 
the Senate. 

With his own party torn between the 
wishes of rural Southerners and industrial 
and urban Northerners, President Truman 
is having hard going now in his efforts to 
get wage, housing and other economic 
and social legislation through Congress. 
If the, Republicans win control of either 
house, this task will be made more diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Most of the opposi- 
tion to his program arises from Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats. 

To the Republicans, the elections offer 
the first chance they have had in 14 years 
to see what they can do with the Demo- 
crats in the absence of the latter’s master 
political strategist, the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Republican leaders _ profess 
high hopes of capturing Congress in this 
November’s elections and moving on to 
take the Presidency in 1948. All through 
American history, the party that has won 
the midterm congressional election has 
taken over the White House in the next 
presidential election. 

For that reason, the Republicans are 
laying particular emphasis upon captur- 
ing Congress, or at least one house of 
Congress, in the forthcoming electiens. If 
they do so, they can clamp down on ap- 


propriations, withhold legislation from Mr. 
Truman and promote new investigations 
which will aid them in their drive toward 
1948. The current changes in party con- 
trols are being made with that end in view. 

The parties’ claims. The issues upon 
which each party is basing its hopes for 
winning the election are quite different 
from those that are being debated by im- 
portant-sounding speakers, and which are 
dealt with in statements ‘from. the two na- 
tional committees. The mimeographed 
claims of the two parties run like this: 

Republicans contend that the: issue is 
between “liberalism and state absolutism.” 
They call themselves the liberal party and 
say the Democrats favor absolute power 
over the individual for the state. They 
argue that the Republican Party is fight- 
ing the battle against encroachment upon 
individual rights by the central govern- 
ment. Republican spokesmen say the de- 
cision of Senator Robert M. La Follette’s 
Progressive Party in Wisconsin to rejoin 
the Republican Party is proof of the lib- 
eralism of the Republicans. 

Democrats, through their party publica- 
tions, say the selection of Brazilla Carroll 
Reece as Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee is a demonstration of 
the extent to which the ultraconservative 
and isolationist Republican Old Guard has 
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MR. BRICKER 
ee. to what the party thinks 
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taken over control of the party machinery. 
They say that he voted in the House 
against most of the measures needed to 
defend America in the pre-Pearl Harbor 
days, opposed American participation in 
an agency to keep the peace, and regu- 
larly has opposed social legislation. In this 
respect, the Democrats say, Mr. Reece is a 
symbol of his party. 

In the main,'this is the way the pub- 
licity of the two parties is shaping up. 
The Democrats are accusing the Repub- 
licans of standing in the way of progress, 
of blocking social betterment for the un- 
derprivileged. The Republicans are charg- 
ing that the Democrats are moving toward 
communism, or, at the best, socialism. 

Behind the scenes, fully as much im- 
portance is being laid upon other, and en- 
tirely different, issues. The Republicans 
are stressing the annoyances that are 





—Acme 
SECRETARY WALLACE 
e..no party to a purge 


caused by Government regulations. The 
Office of Price Administration is being 
blamed for all sorts of things. Continu- 
ance of the draft figures in the party strat- 
egy, too. 

Much hope is being drawn from the 
thought that the war is over now and 
that citizens who refrained from voting 
out the “ins” in 1944, because they were 
fearful of the effect a change might have 
upon the progress of the war, now are free 
from that feeling of constraint. Experi- 
enced politicians believe that this will be 
a bad election for the “ins.” They think 
the people are ready to vote against 
something and somebody. The outcome 
of the Illinois primaries, however, did not 
fully support this view. All 25 of the 26 
House members who were seeking re-elec- 
tion were renominated. 

Democrats think this situation will be 


60-B 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BILBO 


e «- No target for a campaign 


smoothed out before election time. They 
hope the petty irritations will be gone be- 
fore November. They think famine abroad 
will have run its course and food will be 
back on the American market, that clothes 
will be plentiful, the housing problem 
easier, automobiles back on the market, 
labor strife over and jobs plentiful. 

In the midst of prosperity this autumn, 
the Democrats think they can hold their 
majorities in Congress, and, perhaps, pick 
up a few seats. In the districts where feel- 
ings are hottest against the “ins,” in- 


© - cumbents will have been washed out by 


the primaries and new faces will be be- 
fore the voters in November. 

The big drive by both parties now is 
to build up hard-working organizations for 
the November push. Although the elec- 
tion is nation-wide, the two parties will 
concentrate their efforts in States and in 
congressional districts where they think 
they have the best chance of winning. 
This means that fewer than half of the 
States will feel the greatest impact. And, 
in these States, each party is putting its 
best organizers. 

In Illinois, which will be one of the 
major battlegrounds of the campaign, the 
Democrats have one of Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly’s smartest organizers at the top of 
their State organization. With the ac- 
quiescence of the Chicago mayor, George 
Kells became the Illinois Democratic chair- 
man and set up his office in Springfield. 
Most of the Democratic disputes were 
ironed out and there were few contests in 
the primaries. 

Similarly, the Republicans are calling 
skilled organizers into the work of putting 
together the tickets for the campaign. In 
such States as Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, California, New York, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin 


and Minnesota, each party is choosing its 
candidates carefully. These are the States 
in which cont:ol of the next Congress will 
be decided, and these are the States in 
which the two parties will spend most of 
the money they put into the fight. 

No purge. In spite of all the talk that 
followed the suggestion by Secretary of 
Commerce Henry A. Wallace that some 
form of party discipline be mapped out, no 
action resembling the purge of 1938 is 
being contemplated by the Democrats. 
Secretary Wallace since has told a Senate 
committee that he opposed the attempt by 
President Roosevelt in 1938 to defeat 
various members of the Democratic Party 
who had fought against Mr. Roosevelt’s 
legislative program. 

Looking over the record of that 1938 
failure, the Administration is planning no 
fight against dissenting Southerners. How- 





—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGLAS 
eno nation-wide issues drawn 


ever, the National Committee will spend 
little or no money in the South. Its job 
is to help elect Democrats, not to fight the 
battle of one Democrat against another. 

“Liberal” vs. “conservative.” Each 
party is split between “liberal” and “éon- 
servative” wings. In Wisconsin, Senator 
La Follette faces a tough fight for the Re- 
publican nomination. The State Repub- 
lican organization deeply resents his re- 
turn to the Republican Party. 


The “liberal” Senator La Follette and’ 


the “conservative” John W. Bricker, run- 
ning for the Senate in Ohio, are just as far 
apart on the Republican side as are the 
“liberal” Representative Helen Gahagan 
Douglas of California and the “conserva- 
tive” Senator Theodore G. Bilbo of Mis- 
sissippi on the Democratic side. 

Thus, no nation-wide issues can be 
drawn. They will be cut to fit the districts. 
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BOOM’'S AID TO BUDGET 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Better Prospect of Cuts in Taxes, Money Supply and National Debt 


Recognition of trend toward 
Treasury surplus in 1947 as 
President revises estimates 


The effect of a business boom on the 
federal budget now becomes apparent. Un- 
less Congress slashes taxes or spends lav- 
ishly, the budget not only will balance in 
the 1947 fiscal year, which begins July 1, 
but will show a surplus for the first time 
since 1930. 

The Government’s financial situation car- 
ries broad implications. Taxes probably 
can be reduced somewhat and expenditures 
can decline. Deficit spending no longer will 
add to inflationary pressures. Reduction in 
Government debt will tend to reduce the 
money supply. The Treasury will have 
more leeway in ‘tailoring Government obli- 
gations and interest rates to the needs of 
the investment market. 

This prospect was given official recogni- 
tion when President Truman noted that his 
budget estimates of last January already 
are away out of kilter. The revised esti- 
mates are shown in the table on this page. 
The President overestimated spending by 
$2,575,000,000 and underestimated revenue 
by $4,323,000,000. The result is a reduction 
of $6,898,000,000 in the estimated deficit 
for the present fiscal year. 

A budget balance actually occurred 
during the first three months of 1946. In 
that period, the Treasury collected $800,- 
000,000 more than it spent. The surplus 
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NEW BUDGET OUTLOOK 


(For fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 
In millions of dollars.) 
January 
Budget Revised 
Estimate Estimate Change 
Expenditures: 
War and war 
liquidation —$ 321 


$49,004 $48,683 


Veterans, inter- 











est, refunds 10,953 11,303 + 350 
International 
finance 2,614 1,614 — 1,000 
Other activities 4,408 3,004 — 1,404 
Proposed legis- 
lation 250 50 — 200 
Total ex- 
penditures 67,229 64.654 — 2,575 
Net receipts 88,609 42,932 + 4,323 
Excess of Ex- 
penditures 28,620 21,722 — 6.898 
resulted from March tax collections of 


$5,747,000.000, four fifths of which came 
from unexpectedly large returns from in- 
come taxes. In the final three months of 
the fiscal year, however, expenses are ex- 
pected to exceed revenues and bring a 
deficit of $3,600,000,000 for the six-month 
period. : 

What has happened is this: 

Revenue for the current fiscal year, end- 
ing next June 30, now promises to be $42,- 
932,000,000 instead of $38,609,000,000. The 
higher revenue reflects the high level of 
business activity, employment, and income 
payments that immediately followed the 
end of the war. Administration budget 
planners did not expect this development. 

Spending now is estimated at $64.654.,- 
000,000 instead of $67,229,000,000. Busi- 
ness conditions also are responsible for this 
drop in outlay. Public works have been de- 
layed because of shortages in materials. 
Unemployment payments are smaller be- 
cause there are fewer unemployed than 
originally estimated. Market prices for 
farm products stayed up, thereby relieving 
the Government of expected support pay- 
ments. Foreign credits were down because 
available materials are being used by U.S. 
buyers. 

Looking ahead, a budget surplus of 
$2,088,000,000 is in prospect for the 1947 
fiscal year under present tax rates. This 
prospect is based upon the likelihood that 
revenue will be $35,213,000,000 instead of 
the $31,513,000,000 estimated, and that 
expenditures will be no more than $33,- 
125,000,000 instead of the estimated $35,- 
860,000,000. These shifts, thus, would 
switch the originally anticipated budget 
deficit of $3,612,000,000 to a surplus. 





Public debt could be reduced to $259,- 
000,000,000 by June 30, 1947, if the Treas- 
ury carries out the program to reduce the 
cash balance to $3,200,000,000. That would 
bring the debt to the same level as on 
June 30, 1945. Thus, in 20 months, the 
debt could be written down by $20,000,- 
000,000. 

Interest policy of the Treasury is likely 
to be under increasing pressure for change 
as a result of the altered financial picture. 
Efforts to carry the debt at low cost led to 
a policy of issuin:; a large volume of short- 
term obligations which were bought chiefly 
by banks. This policy resulted in low rates 
of interest, but it also brought about a 
sharp expansion in the volume of bank 
deposits. 

Lately Treasury officials have been 
pressed to shift securities out of banks and 
into the hands of nonbanking investors, 
thereby reducing deposits and, consequent- 
ly, the money supply. The shift also would 
lead to an increase in the supply of long- 
term securities that are in heavy demand. 
The result would be a rise in the average 
interest rate that the Treasury must pay, 
but it also would tend to: stabilize the re- 
turn on gilt-edged securities, to the advan- 
tage of insurance companies, educational 
institutions and trust funds. 

Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson indi- 
cated in his annual report that, in the years 
ahead, the types of security offered by the 
Government must be “tailored and retail- 
ored” to the needs of the country. It is not 





—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 
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N the Norton line you'll find abrasive 
products for every grinding, polishing, 
lapping and sharpening job of industry. 
And Norton engineering service is ready to 
adapt these products to your special needs. 


GRINDING WHEELS 
Ranging from tiny mounted points 
3/32 x 1/8” to gigantic ten-ton pulp- 
stones — wheels for every grinding job 
—wheels of Alundum, Crystolon and 
diamond abrasives. 


SEGMENTS 
Sizes and shapes to fit all makes of 
chucks — abrasives and bonds for every 
type of surfacing job. 


BRICKS & STICKS 
Tiny sticks — all sizes and shapes — for 
delicate die work and fine superfinish- 
ing; husky bricks for the rough jobs on 
castings, stone, cement walls and the like. 


ABRASIVE GRAIN 
Alundum abrasive in grain sizes for 
metal polishing—Crystolon abrasive for 
polishing stone and glass and for gear 
lapping. Norbide abrasive for lapping 
carbide products and for lapidary uses. 


COATED ABRASIVES * 
Abrasive paper and cloth in a wide 
variety of coatings and types for both 
industry and the home mechanic. 


SHARPENING STONES * 
Manufactured and natural stones in sizes 
and shapes to meet every sharpening 
need of the industrial worker, the farmer, 
the home craftsman. 

*Made ond marketed by the Behr-Manning Division, Troy, N. Y. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
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unlikely that banking and investment 
groups now will urge that the time for a bit 
of retailoring has arrived, particularly since 
carrying charges on the debt can be held 
within the $5,000,000,000 estimated in the 
1947 budget. 

Tax-relief proposals also will be stimu- 
lated by the improved budget picture. Rep- 
resentative Knutson (Rep.) , of Minnesota, 
already has introduced a bill to cut income 
taxes by 10 per cent on condition that ex- 
penditures be pared. The prospect for this 
program or a similar program now is im- 
proved. Tax reductions on 1946 incomes 
are not to be expected, but reductions to 
apply in 1947 now are almost certain. 





Salary-Tax Relief 


Salaried workers in the middle and up- 
per income brackets are coming in for close 
attention in tax-relief proposals. Tax ad- 
visers to Congress now are at work on 
various plans to tax salaries at lower rates 
than incomes from investments. The un- 
derlying idea is that present taxes destroy 
executive ambition. 

Three methods now are under con- 
sideration. 

An earned-income credit similar to the 
credit allowed from 1934 through 1943 is 
one proposal. This credit allowed a mini- 
mum deduction of $300 from income and a 
10 per cent deduction from income earned 
up to $14,000 a year. The credit applied 
only to normal tax, not to surtaxes. 

Restoration of an earned-income credit, 
however, is not likely to provide much tax 
relief unless the credit also applies to sur- 
taxes. A 10 per cent deduction for normal 
tax, for example, would place a limit of $40 
on tax savings if the upper limit of $14,000 
is restored. 

A tax credit for earned income is an- 
other alternative. This method would bring 
about greater tax savings by allowing de- 
ductions from the income tax, instead of 
from income before taxes are computed. 
This method was used under U. S. law from 
1928 through 1931, when a credit equal to 
25 per cent of the tax on earned income up 
to $30,000 was allowed. 

This would reduce taxes substantially in 
the lower and middle brackets. A married 
person with two dependents and $5,000 of 
earned net income would save $147 in 
taxes. A net salary of $10,000 would obtain 
a tax saving of $465, and, at $30,000, the 
saving would amount to $2,845. 

A new tax method now under study is 
to tax salaried income at lower rates than 
investment income. This is a modification 
of the Canadian plan, under which invest- 
ment income above $1,500 is subject to a 
flat 4 per cent additional tax in all brackets. 
Under the U. S. proposal, all surtaxes would 
first be reduced, then the additional levy 
would be imposed on investment income. 

Investment incomes would pay $19 more 
in each bracket than under present rates, 
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Creating Mew Wlarkate Obrond,... 


seas business can often translate into new and 


Whether your business dealings are in the 
Middle East or in any other part of the world, 
the Chase National Bank can be of material 
assistance to you. 

Its overseas branches and correspondent banks 
cover the world and these facilities not only 
enable the Chase to effect collections promptly 
and finance imports, but also check credit 
ratings of foreign firms and gather up-to-date 


information which companies developing over- 


sound relationships. And, since Chase Foreign 
Department officers are constantly in touch with 
overseas sources, they are also able to provide 
current information on trade regulations 
abroad. 

Why not confer with a Chase Foreign Depart- 
ment officer regarding foreign trade oppor- 
tunities—now? He may be able to outline services 


of unusual value to you. 


You are invited to send for our Folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the principal countries of the World."’ 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street ¢ 51 Berkeley Square ¢ Bush House, Aldwych 
Bclboa e Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D.F, « Bombay 
Shanghai e« HonaKong « Tientsin 


Havana e SanJuan « Panama e Colon e Cristobal 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris e 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Users of Special Motors 
and Kindred Equipment 


A designer and builder of special 
electrical equipment for the aircraft 
arine fields, EEMCO has accu- 
ence in solving dif- 
ducing 
ssible 


and m ; 
mulated rare experience 
ficult problems — drastically re 


weight or size, increasing perm! 


temperature rises, etc. 
EEMCO has now broadened its 
sphere of activity and is actively od 
gaged in rendering special : 
users of motors, generators, ao = 
ndustrial, institutional, an 


rs in i ° 
- s well as the air- 


transportation fields, a 
craft and marine. 

the gear-motor de- 
scribed below was developed at the 
of a manufacturer of dairy 
ave a requirement 
ave not 


For example, 


request 
equipment. If youh . 
for electrical equipment you ; 
able to fill satisfactorily, let u 

ad to make a prompt 


been 
know. We'll be sl 











: recommendation. 





‘New High Speed 
Output Gear-Motor 
A SPECIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Here’s the answer to a dairy equipment 
problem—5 hp at 8000 rpm, using com- 
mercial 3-phase, 60 cycle, 220-volt current. 


EEMCO developed for him this spe- 
cial, fan-cooled, open type, two-pole mo- 
tor with single-reduction, helical gears 
in a sealed gear box. The motor is fully 
glass insulated and is wound with glass- 
covered Formvar wire to resist the hu- 
midity of dairy applications. It is lighter, 
smaller, more compact than any convention- 
al type of 5-hp motor. It fits the application 
perfectly. 


SEND FOR MOTOR-DATA CATALOG 


Send today for your copy 
of “Custom Built Motors 
fora World of Needs.” In- 
teresting special equip- 
mentisillustrated,together 
with a description of man- 
ufacturing methods. 








Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corp. 


4606 West Jefferson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 16, California 
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but, if a taxpayer earned as much as 10 per 
cent of his total income, a tax saving would 
result. A reduction of four percentage 
points in each surtax bracket would mean 
a saving of $114 on a $5,000 net salary; 
304 on $10,000, and $1,824 at $50,000. 
This plan would provide relatively larger 
tax savings in the higher salary brackets— 
above $50,000—than in the middle brack- 
ets. 

The Canadian plan offers some practical 
advantages in that income tax forms could 
remain simplified, but Congress is expected 
to be wary of any tax plan that favors 
earned income in every bracket. Chances 
are that, if any tax relief on salary is 
adopted, the tax-credit plan will be fa- 
vored. This plan would give most relief to 
salaries up to $30,000, and there are very 
few salaries above that amount even in 
periods of great prosperity. 





Shift to Private Loans 


The Government is to promote large- 
scale lending of private United States capi- 
tal to foreign countries in the months 
ahead. In this way, officials hope to 
stretch out the limited lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank to cover at 
least the minimum needs of foreign gov- 
ernments to which private capital is not 
available. 

Pattern of the shift to private financing 
is seen in current negotiations with private 
bankers on the $200,000,000 that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is committed to lend 
the Netherlands Government. At the urg- 
ing of William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Export-Import chairman, commercial banks 
are to take over a major part of this loan. 
There is to be no guarantee by the U.S. 
Government. 

The Netherlands loan is regarded’ as a 
good point at which to increase the scale 
of private participation. The securities ma- 
ture in two years and bear interest at 214 
per cent. By current standards, this is a 
high return, especially since the Nether- 
lands Government is considered an excel- 
lent credit risk. If this test case is success- 
ful, additional large offerings to commercial 
banks and other investors can be expected 
in the future. 

General practice heretofore has been for 
the U.S. Government to guarantee securi- 
ties of this kind taken over by commercial 
banks. But the lending authority of Ex- 
port-[mport is reduced as much by guar- 
anteeing private money as by lending its 
own. Therefore, success of the new plan 
hinges on private investors’ taking the se- 
curities without recourse. 

Unstable governments and those unable 
te offer short-term securities must con- 
tinue to look to the U.S. Government for 
most of their credit needs until the Inter- 
national Bank is ready to make loans. At 
best, therefore, Export-Import will be hard 
pressed with only a little over $3,000,- 





INDUSTRIAL FACTS 


ABOUT TENNESSEE 





TVA 


All of the basic purposes of TVA 
have been accomplished—“The uni- 
fied development of the Tennessee 
River system primarily, flood control, 
navigation, water-power utilization 
and national defense.” 


Less known perhaps, but certainly 
as important to peacetime industry, 
are the economic advantages created 
by TVA in the Tennessee Valley, 


Power lines have brought to the area’ 


a new way of life. Farms have become 
mechanized, releasing native labor 
for industry. Motors have taken the 
place of man power. Modern appli- 
ances have made living more enjoy- 
able. Workers have more time for 
self-improvement and recreation— 
adding to their contentment. 


Low-cost TVA power has opened 
up hundreds of smaller communities 
in Tennessee that are ideal locations 
for industries. These locations permit 
the decentralization so desirable in 
peaceful plant operation. These com 
munities have an adequate supply of 
workers for small industries. These 
workers, for the most part, live on 
farms or own their homes nearby. 
They are citizens of and have a vital 
interest in the communities where 
they work. They are noticeably free 
from the unrest usually apparent in 
congested industrial areas. 


Leaders in these Tennessee com 
munities are awake to the importance 
of industrial payrolls and give full 
cooperation to continuous plant op- 
eration. 


Detailed information on TVA 
power, decentralization, and _ labor, 
as well as other industrial advantages, 
is given in a big, 210-page general 
survey: “Industrial Resources of 
Tennessee,” that will be mailed to 
executives and industrial engineers 
upon request. It is filled with facts 
that every employer should have 
when plant expansion or location is 
being considered. Dictate your re’ 
quest today—on your business sta’ 
tionery, please. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Information Division 
910 State Office Bldg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


ae St SS 
Tirsl Public Power State 
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“STORM AT SEA,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


TRADE BARRIER 


The battle rages eternally ... men and 
ships against the sea! Black waves rise 
up in towering barriers of fury ... 
storms attack, sleet smothers, the tropic 
hurricane strikes. Yet the salt-streaked 
American merchant ships fight on 
across the fearsome oceans of the 
world, carrying this country’s vital 
overseas business. 

Vast, U.S.-built merchant fleets made 
it possible for the United Nations to 
win this war. And American shipping 
strengthened the fleets of all our allies 
in the vital task of carrying men and 
supplies to the battle-fronts, 


Today, peace finds its expression in 
international trade and good-will. U.S. 
relief ships carrying supplies to starv- 
ing peoples are a testimony to Ameri- 
can mercy. The world relies upon our 
merchant shipping. 

In the years to come, this great 
merchant fleet will insure the steady 
flow of our important foreign trade. 
Its continued existence stems from the 
legislation of a foresighted Congress 
which passed the now famous Merchant 
Marine Act in 1936.* 

American Export Lines operate a 
large share of the new U.S.-flag ship- 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


ping. With our war job finished, our 
modern vessels will once again sail to 
the lands of the Mediterranean, Black 
Sea and Indian Ocean on time-table 
schedules. What you want to buy and 
sell abroad will determine our cargoes 
and our ports of call. 





“FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” 
fleet ‘ 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 


and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 


is a merchant 
‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 











FOR MANUIACTOPERS 
Who Locate Their Plants in 


pi —— 
jp MOS 


As in the days of the Pikes Peak 
gold rush, Colorado Springs and 
the Pikes Peak Region is still the 
land of opportunity. If you are 
planning to relocate your plant or 
establish a branch . . . Colorado 
Springs offers you unexcelled oppor- 
tunity forindustrial expansion with 
lower production and shipping 
costs — and a greater joy in living. 


Centrally located for fast, econom- 
ical distribution to America’s mar- 
kets — cooperative skilled labor of 
pioneer Western stock — abundant 
raw materials —low-cost fuel, pow- 
er, light — excellent living condi- 
tions — sunny invigorating climate. 


World’s Largest Producer of 
Advertising Films Telis Why 


ow nots He Chose COLORADO SPRINGS 


“In deciding on Colorado Springs for 
our plant location several years ago, we 
were impressed by these four major fac- 
tors: (1) Central location for shipping by 
parcel post and express, which effected 
a tremendous saving;(2) Low living costs 
which could be enjoyed by our employ- 
es, as well as ideal living conditions; (3) 
Abundant sunshine and superb year 
round climate; (4) Purity of Colorado 
Springs water.” J. DON ALEXAN 


SEND TODAY FOR FIT Your pis 
THIS FREE BOOKLET ire vou 


Available free to business ex- 
ecutives. Gives you easy-to- 
read facts and figures of Colo- 
radoSprings’ industrial advan- 
tages .. . Specific, first - hand 
information you'll want to 
know. ..24 pages attractively 
printed in colors, 75 pictures. « 
Send today for your copy. ss 


CeGorado 


MANITOU SPRINGS and me 


PIKES PEAK REG/ON 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
210 Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Please send me your 24-page booklet, “Fit Your Plant 
Where You and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit” 





Name 


Address 
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000,000 to lend or commit between now 
and June 30, 1947. 

France alone seeks a U.S. loan reported 
at $2,500,000,000. This amount is to be 
cut below $1,000,000,000, but, in addition 
to money credit, she may get some of the 
surplus U.S. war goods in France and some 
U.S. shipping. The French delegation now 
negotiating for the loan reports that more 
than half of the country’s shipping was 
destroyed in the war, leaving only about 
1,000,000 tons, and most of that is obso- 
lete. Since France’s recovery is dependent 
upon re-establishing her world trade, the 
shipping shortage is a severe handicap. 

France is to get a $242,000,000 loan 
from Canada. She is expected to seek ad- 
ditional credit from other countries with 
which she intends to trade in the future. 
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ONE OF THE WORLDS 
GREAT CHAMPAGNES 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MR. MARTIN 
. - . the Government gave no guarantee 


She also is counting on reparations from 
Germany. 

Other countries seeking big loans from 
the Export-Import Bank are China, Rus- 
sia and Italy. 

British loan of $3,750,000,000 is out- 
side Export-Import funds and _ requires 
ratification by Congress. Prospects for this 
credit are improving. The ratification bill 
now is before the Senate, where approval 
is expected. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee approved it, 14 to 5. All 
important amendments were rejected. 

A tough fight is expected in the House. 
But, Treasury officials are optimistic, believ- 
ing there has been considerable shift of sen- 
timent in favor of the credit in recent weeks. 

Amendments to the bill still are being 
pushed. One would make the loan con- 
ditional upon Britain’s giving the U. S. 
permanent possession of wartime bases. 
This proposal got seven votes in the Sen- 
ate Committee, and is to be heard from 
again. 








PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
RHEIMS ,NEW YORK 
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PROTECT YOUR PLANT 


ways with 


ANCHOR Fence 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence at your plant 
protects outdoor storage of materials and 
supplies—controls employees and other 
traffic in and out of your plant—shuts out 
trespassers, snoopers and trouble-makers. 
And Anchor Fence gives maximum protec- 
tion for many years because: 1. Deep- 
Driven Anchors hold it erect and in line, 
in any soil, in any weather... 2. Square 
Frame Gates are amazingly free from sag- 
ging and warping . .. 3. U-Bar Line 
Posts are self-draining, rust-free and rigid 
. 4. Square Terminal Posts improve 
strength, durability and appearance. For 
detailed information write for illustrated 
catalog today. Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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YOUR TRAIN RIDE of the future may be a more de- 
lightful experience because of something you can’t 
see in this picture. 

The thing you can’t see is the customary gap 
between the ends of the rails. You can’t see it because 
it isn’t there. For the rails, instead of being bolted 
together, are welded together into lengths of solid 
metal sometimes a mile long. 

This is done by pressure-welding...by forcing 
the rails together at their ends in the heat of oxy- 
acetylene flames until they become a single, con- 
tinuous piece, uniform in appearance, structure, 
and strength. 

Pressure-welded track is being used increasingly 
by railroads because it cuts maintenance costs and 
provides a smoother, quieter ride for passengers. 

Pressure-welding also is used by many other indus- 


iries. Some use pressure-welding for the construction 





There’s plenty here you can’t see 


aaa 





of overland pipe lines... some for the fabrication of 
machinery parts...some for making oil-well tools 
--.and some are using pressure-welding to make 
airplane and automobile parts. 

Pressure-welding is a research development of 
The Linde Air Products Company and The Oxweld 
Railroad Service Company, Units of UCC. 

If you are a bit technically minded or just want to 
know more about this subject, write for booklet H-4 


on Oxy-Acetylene Pressure-W elding. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UCC a 








Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 














ADVERTISING IS NEWS .. . No. 6 tn @ sertes 





Where did you first read the news of precision plastics? the first 
news of 3-tier sleeping cars? of molecular distillation? the news that 
export air lines are planned as a result of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936? Almost always the news of scientific advances and 
their practical applications is first recorded in the advertising pages 


of magazines read by the key men of America’s varied industries. 


The advertising pages of The United States News, to a great 
extent, are the current history of American ingenuity and in- 
ventive progress. To its alert and forward-looking readers, 
these advertising pages (now in your hands) are useful sup- 
plements to the analyses of national affairs found on the 
news pages (also in your hands). Both kinds of news are es- 
sential to the captains of industries and their lieutenants. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 
Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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In keeping with the 
MARYLAND tradition, here 
is an expensive beer which . 
critics regard well worth 
ig: 





NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 





SEE ANY WINGS 
BOSS? 





You should. I’ve got ’em! You 
must have noticed that since I 
suggested Eaton’s Berkshire Air 
Mail Papers with the airmail de- 
sign on sheets as well as envel—- 
opes, your airmail letters get 
preferred attention! 


Wings mean SPEED, too. And that’s 
another thing I’ve got since you 
let me order Eaton’s Corrasable 

Bond that erases without a trace! 


Secretaries! Send for Eaton's invaluable 
little‘book - "The Perfect Secretary." 
Write: Eaton Paper Corp., Dept. U-4 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 
Typewriter Papers 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL USE 





APRIL 19, 1946 





“Ine Yeas 
emel Nerys” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Diplomatic Chessboard 

Sir:—In the issue of April 12, 1946, on 
page 66, you have a very touching (?) pho- 
tograph captioned: “Mr. Gromyko and 
Family .. . the moves are dictated by the 
Kremlin.” 

The photograph clearly shows how ama- 
teurish either Mr. Gromyko or the Kremlin 
must be, when the board is set up with a 
black square to the player’s lower right- 


- hand corner. 


But probably in chess, as well as in many 
other things, Mr. Gromyko and the Krem- 
lin disregard the established rules and are 
a law of their own. 
New Haven, Conn. James M. Kent 

Sir:—May I respectfully suggest that in 
the Royal Game the extreme right square 
of the first rank in front of the player is 
always white? 

Perhaps the film was reversed in mak- 
ing the cut. 


Hazleton, Pa. Cuess ENTHUSIAST 





[Ed. Note: Like most Soviet diplomats, 
who are encouraged by the Kremlin to de- 
velop their skill at chess, the new perma- 
nent representative of the U.S.S.R. to the 
United Nations Security Council knows 
how the board should be arranged. Mr. 
Gromyko merely sat at the wrong side of 
the table so that Mrs. Gromyko could get 
into the picture.] 
% * % 


Surplus Men as Well as Goods? 

Sir:—I have just read your article on 
surplus goods, (“Surplus We Lost Abroad,” 
USN, April 5, 1946), and it makes my 
blood boil. If our generals and admirals 
can’t be held responsible for goods belong- 
ing to the taxpayer, better get some real 
businessmen in, with the military having 
nothing to say. 

The military are wasting men, too. Ask 
any soldier how much work he is now do- 
ing; they all wonder why they need more 
men. There, again, real business sense could 
be used, but no, too many officers would 
lose their good paying jobs. That’s why 
they want the draft continued. 

Why not pay better salaries to the com- 
mon soldier, then we will get plenty of 
men who will take that up as a career 
—and those boys in colleges will be left 
to continue their education, on their 
own expense, instead of the taxpayers’ 
later. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. E. R: 








2092 FIRMS 


HAVE RECEIVED 
COPIES OF THIS. 
IMPORTANT BOOKLET 





Many far-sighted industrial lead- 
ers are interested in Massachusetts as 
an ideal location for their main plants 
or branch factories. To help in their 
planning, the ACTION booklet, 
“The Facts Concerning Industrial 
Advantages in Massachusetts,” is of- 
fered to firms requesting it. Already 
2092 interested firms have received 
copies to date. Here, for your infor- 
mation, is a wealth of data on Mar- 
kets, Transportation, Taxes, Labor 
and other details of Massachusetts 
vital to your business plans. 


Your Copy is Ready — A request 
on your letterhead will put your copy 
in the mail immediately. Please address 
Massachusetts Development and In- 
dustrial Commission, 20 Somerset St., 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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As 


tits 








always fought and prayed for 


PEACE 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible power of 
awakened and informed public opinion. Our object, therefore, is not 
to enquire whether a thing can be done, but whether it ought to be 
done, and if it ought to be done, to so exert the forces of publicity 


that public opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1909 the Hearst Newspapers pub- 
lished a stirring Christmas plea for 
World Peace, which Andrew Carnegie 
forwarded to France, England, Russia, 
Germany, Japan and the United States. 


In 1912 the Hearst Newspapers called 
upon President William Howard Taft 
for ratification of the Peace Treaties 
with France and England. 


In 1921 the Hearst Newspapers asked 
Congress to reject Naval Disarmament 
as a step toward war. 


In 1928 the Hearst Newspapers 
prophesied that the Kellogg Peace 
Pact would prove to be just another 


‘N 


scrap of paper if the nations of the 
world didn’t achieve the will to peace. 


In 1936 the Hearst Newspapers urged 
the U. S. to heed the lesson of the 
London Naval Conference failure and 
make herself strong beyond attack. 


In 1939 the Hearst Newspapers peti- 
tioned President Roosevelt to main- 
tain peace, reminding him that only 
the Communists could profit by war. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers sup- 
ported the President’s decision to keep 
the secret of the Atomic Bomb, point- 
ing out that in our hands it is a weapon 
for international peace and justice. 




















" ..it's from Jim: 


1 can't throw rice from where | am, 
so here's a toast by telegram!” 





eee 


It’s the Day of Days...so be sure to telegraph your 
good wishes. The ban has been lifted on Greeting Telegrams! 





@ War and reconversion have 
vastly swelled the tide of telegrams 
.. . but Western Union technical 
progress is more than keeping up 
with the situation. Restrictions on 
greeting telegrams are now ended. 


So, whatever the event... wed- 
ding, anniversary or graduation... 
blessed event or birthday . . . give 


wings to your good wishes and add 


your joyous telegram to the cele- 
bration. It’s smart, too—says 
Emily Post—to telegraph your in- 
vitations, acceptances and occa- 
sional thank-you messages. 


Look over the helpful suggested 
texts at any Western Union office. 
Or simply phone your telegrams 
to Western Union and have them 
charged. Cost is low; delivery de- 


pendable and speedy . . . Don’t 
forget to telegraph your Easter and 
Mother’s Day Greetings! 





WESTERN 
Gurion 
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| Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene] of Americen Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The building industry from here on out is to be a controlled industry, an 
industry in which Government will do the over-all planning and directing. 

Congress now is agreed to rigid Government control, to regulation of all 
types of construction for a period of the next 15 to 18 months at least. 

Under the rules that will apply once final details are completed..... 

New houses, completed after the Emergency Housing Act is signed, will be 
sold at a price fixed by the Housing Administration, not by the builder. 

Old houses, however, will continue to sell out from under any ceiling. 

Veterans will get first call on the sale of any new houses, but not-on 
the old houses, built before the new law and new regulations take effect. 

Building materials will become subject to allocation by an Expediter of 
Housing; will be brought under much more direct control than at present. 

Lower-priced houses, those under $10,000, will get the materials. 

Builders who cannot find a way to bring their activities under the rules 
now to apply will be in trouble. Small contractors, in particular, will face 
a Squeeze and many may be forced out of business or prevented from getting back 
into business in this postwar period. 

















Effects to flow from Emergency Housing Act are likely to include these: 

Boom in old houses probably will be accentuated. 

Apartment-house construction inside cities, low-price, mass-produced houses 
on the fringes of cities will be encouraged by the price limits. 

Farm building probably will boom, where there is a veteran in the family. 

Builders who rushed before March 26 to start higher-priced houses, hoping 
to get a big speculative profit, will find themselves caught and forced to sell 
at prices fixed by a Government official, not at the possible market price. 

Black markets in building materials should begin to narrow. 

Net effect is that persons seeking apartments and those in the lower range 
of income will get new housing before the groups wanting to build higher-class 
homes. The boom in individual houses in the price range from $10,000 upward 
is to be delayed until late 1947, and more probably to 1948. e 

Likewise, industrial construction and commercial building will be held to 
rather narrow limits through 1946 and well into 1947. 














In the Housing Act, soon to be law, there are these added points..... 

A price fixed for a new house completed after the law takes effect is to 
cover: (1) reasonable construction costs; (2) fair market price of the land; 
(3) improvements sold with the house; (4) a profit margin comparable to 1941. 

Mortgage guarantee on properties built for rent will be increased probably 
to $1,600 a room, compared with $1,350 per room at present. 

Limitations on mortgage amounts are to be raised to $8,100 for single- 











on’t family units, $12,500 for two-family units, $15,750 for three-family units. 
and A subsidy for building materials is probable, but not yet certain until 


an agreement is reached between House and Senate. 
Penalties for violating provisions of the new Act are to be fines of $5,000 
or imprisonment for one year, or both, suggesting that it can’t be overlooked. 


Price-control outlook, too, is clarifying somewhat. 
Control of prices definitely will be extended until July 1, 1947. 





(over) 
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TREND OF: AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Many prices now controlled will be removed from control to permit better 
policing of prices of goods in which the general public is interested. 

Price subsidies are going to be reduced gradually over the next year. 

Profit formulas, however, formulas that OPA uses to determine when a price 
rise is justified on the basis of a profit squeeze, may not be changed much. 

A big scramble by special groups with political power is likely to bring 
piecemeal changes in the Price Control Act, rather than a careful adjustment 
of that Act to deal with the broader problems it is creating. 

Price control, as such, is likely to be of diminishing concern. 














Material shortages, more than price, are industry's big worry. 

Construction industry is plagued by black markets and material famines. 

Automobile industry is suffering from shortages of hot-rolled and cold- 
rolled sheet and of strip steel, as well-as of parts. This industry now thinks 
that it may be lucky to make 2,000,000 cars and trucks in 1946. 

All industry now is edging up toward a coal shortage that will upset all 
plans if a coal strike continues many more weeks. 

Production is high in almost all fields but construction and iisbieakit ken. 
but demand is much higher so that shortages persist and grow more rather than 
less acute. It is to be well along in second half, 1947, before things clear. 











Coal strike is fast approaching the showdown, the crisis, stage. 

Key to settlement, when it comes, will relate to a coal-price advance. 

Wage increase for miners is likely to amount to 20 per cent or more, not 
less. Demand is expected to be for $60 for a work week of 35 hours in the mine 
and 5 hours’ travel time, representing a 30 per cent increase over the present. 

A fund for health and welfare, supported by a royalty payment on coal 
that is mined, is likely to be insisted upon by John L. Lewis in a settlement. 

Once the coal strike is settled, most of industry should be able to settle 
down to about a year of reasonably stable activity so far as big strikes go. 











As for the developing situation in Congress..... 

Antistrike legislation will be much watered before Senate acceptance. 

More mediation machinery is about all that now can be looked for. 

Minimum wage of 55 or 60 cents is going to come eventually, but it may be 
delayed by maneuvering. Trend in wage levels is strongly upward. 

Parity-price rise for farmers, by adding wages to farm costs, is unlikely. 

Draft is to be extended for at least nine months. 

Veteran re-employment rights will be extended with the draft. 

Social security broadening, wider old-age-insurance coverage, disability 
insurance, health insurance, bigger unemployment benefits will be put off for 
later consideration, will not be acted upon this year. 




















Loan to Britain will get one-sided Senate approval; will meet trouble in 
the House, but, in the end, will be approved with few if any added restrictions. 

Loan to France probably will be for under $1,000,000,000 and will probably 
be handled through the Export-Import Bank, not as a special deal. 

Loan to Russia still is alive as an idea, but is not at all imminent. 

World needs for U. S. products remains immense, with U. S. production now 
set at 55 or 60 per cent of the world's total against 40 per cent before the 
war. U. S. industry is the only industry in a position to help the world get 
back on its feet within a reasonable time. 











It still is anybody's guess whether the boom now generating in U. S. can 
be kept in hand, whether it will be prevented from developing distortions that 
can bring about the elements that will result in a later bust. 

Boom pressures are great and may be very difficult to control in months 
ahead. Some kind of adjustment late in 1947 or early 1948 may be in the cards. 
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Back in the bygone days, when the 


ifirst Fords were threading America’s cities and towns together, the mere fact of 
mass-produced, low-cost transportation available to the average family was in 
itself a big thing . . . an important thing to millions. 

Today, America has come to accept the family car as a necessary adjunct to life. 
Ford still stands for low-cost transportation . . . but Ford stands for much more 


now. Smartness . .. style . . . comfort ... brilliant performance . . . those are 
things the Ford Motor Company builds into all its cars. And as Ford anticipates 


the desires of America’s motorists in these qualities, Ford engineers and designers 


plan car features for all the family ... 


and son. 
Here is an example... 


mother and daughter, as well as father 


Women Love Tue Smart New Foros ... BECAUSE 
> Women Hevpep Desicn THem! 


If you were to visit the Ford Motor Company 
styling department today, you’d see a woman 
sculptor, a woman interior decorator, a whole 
group of women artists busy at drafting 
boards and clay models. 


For the feminine hand and mind are now 
definite factors in the designing of the new 
Ford cars . . . to give women the features 
they want in automobiles. 


These specialists are responsible for such vital 
style features as upholstery, interior hardware, 
instrument panels. They give Ford cars a 
“fashion” styling coupled with a down-to- 
earth practicality that sells Fords almost at 
first sight to the gentler sex. 


With this Ford application of the “woman’s 
touch,” the wide appeal of the Ford car is 
even further widened ... and a new trend in 
car design is being ushered in. 











FORD MOTOR 


COMPAN Y 
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Battle of Top Officers on Merger . . . Mr. Messersmith’s Chance 
To Continue Fighting Nazis . . . Piecemeal MVA of General Pick 


Three of America’s top war leaders now 
stand at the center of a bitter internal dis- 
pute over merging the Army and Navy. 
This perennial controversy has _ been 
pushed to a crux at the moment by the 
introduction, with the Administration’s ob- 
vious blessing, of a bill to make unifica- 
tion a fact. (See page 20.) 

Through this bill, two of the men in- 
volved—General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and General Carl A. Spaatz, 
commander of the Army Air Forces—have 
achieved a triumph for themselves and for 
their services. The third—Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, has suffered a disap- 
pointing setback in an unfinished battle, a 
battle that is to continue until Congress 
speaks the final word. 

Behind the dispute lie intense interserv- 
ice rivalries, revived since the war. There 
are questions of which branch shall wield 
the most prestige, which is to receive the 
most in appropriations and, perhaps, who 
is to wear the most stars. Essential aspects 
of the dispute and something of its future 
can be seen in the personalities and view- 
points of the three men most intimately 
involved, and what may happen to each if 
the present merger plan should go through. 

General Eisenhower, apparently, 
would be President Truman’s choice for 
the post of Chief of Staff of Common De- 
fense, afd ranking officer of all the armed 
forces. Whether he would be authorized 
automatically to issue orders to the Navy 
and Marine Corps awaits clarification, but 
the President, under the language of the 
bill, could give him that power. The Gen- 
eral also would be the President’s princi- 
pal adviser on defense matters, and the 
only military or naval man with direct, 
established access to the White House. He 
‘would hold a similar position with respect 
to the Secretary of Common Defense, ci- 
vilian head of the Department into which 
the bill proposes to group ground, air and 
sea forces. Regardless of interpretations of 
technical language in the measure, the Gen- 
eral obviously would become the most 
powerful military figure in the country. 

General Eisenhower, a hard worker, 
cheerful and cool headed, has been plug- 
ging for unification of the services for years. 

“Tf I had my way,” he once said, 
“they'd all be in the same uniform.” 

This statement sums up a predominant 
Army viewpoint, which the General had 
little difficulty in selling to President Tru- 
man. The President, through his work as 
chairman of the Senate’s war investigating 
committee, was thoroughly aware of war- 
time waste, delays and inefficiencies which 
many think would have been avoided if 
the services had been unified. ° 
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With presidential backing assured, and 
an obviously large group in Congress sup- 
porting the merger idea, the General has 
had only to let things take their course. 
His principal problem has been to keep 
an occasionally threatening breach be- 
tween the Air and Ground forces from 
breaking their united front in behalf of 
unification. The two branches have been 
quarreling over such questions as_ the 
number of officers and men to be assigned 
to each in the postwar Army. 

Otherwise, since succeeding General of 
the Army George C. Marshall as the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, he has been deeply 


. 


= 





Department of Common Defense, As at 
present, General Eisenhower would be 
over him. But he also would report to a 
civilian Secretary for the Air Force and 
through the latter to the Secretary of 
Common Defense. In actual effect, how- 
ever, the Air Force would be given the 
complete autonomy that General Spaatz 
and others long have advocated and which 
they all but achieved during the war. 
General Spaatz is a foremost advocate 
of air power. He believes that “if adequate 
air power can be applied to the heart of 
a nation, no other force is necessary” to 
bring about its capitulation. He has not 


ADMIRAL NIMITZ & GENERAL EISENHOWER 
... united we stand? 


and actively concerned with Army re- 
organization problems, with keeping the 
draft law on the statute books, and urging 
universal military training. He has been 
distressed at but unable to do anything 
about the rapid demobilization of the 
Army. His incisive personality dominates 
the Pentagon Building as it did his head- 
quarters in North Africa and England, 
and about his office there still is an at- 
mosphere of wartime urgency. 

General Spaatz presumably would 
become Commanding General, United 
States Air Force, a post similar to the 
one he holds at present. The Air Force, 
however, would be completely separated 
from the Army, although both would be 
grouped with the Navy in the proposed 


yet been able to prove his thesis com- 
pletely. The General was in charge of the 
heavy, strategic bombing of Germany, and 
directed the spectacular big raids on Ger- 
man industry, but, in the last analysis, it 
took a big land army to force the final 
surrender. 

After the defeat of Germany, General 
Spaatz directed the bombing of Japan, 
and there air power, supplemented by the 
atomic bomb, brought the final capitula- 
tion. This came, however, only after the 
Japanese Navy had been virtually de- 
stroyed, and bases established from which 
the heavy bombers could operate. But 
the General, a flier since his West Point 
days, sticks to his thesis. New planes are 
planned which could carry an atomic bomb 
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PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


SOLVED tad Gyjt wuyyped, 7 


That’s the job of the designers and 
craftsmen of the Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company in New 
Hampshire, specialists in creating 
wrapping to catch the eye of the in- 
tended audience. . . the ‘‘5 and 10” 
crowd or the ‘‘400”. 

Manufacturers and distributors in 
Northern New England, served by 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, have 
a very tangible asset in being able to 
get immediate help from near-by 
specialists representing an amazing 
diversification of industry. 

Whether your requisition calls for 
creative thinking or the products of 
another industry, you can expect quick 
delivery . . . hours instead of days; 


Write your requirements to: E. F. Reed, Manager, Industrial 
Department, Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston 14, Mass. 





weeks instead of months . .'. if 
your plant lies within this area 
of diversified industry and skills. 

Labor in Northern New England 
is intelligent, stable, and proud of its 
reputation for delivering more than 
just a “‘day’s pay” work. The ingenuity 
it puts into the solution of your 
problems and the production of your 
goods is a plus value .. . “gift wrap- 
ping’’. . . peculiar to this area. Add to 
this our good living and working 
conditions, our splendid power, water, 
and transportation facilities, and you'll 
find that Northern New England has 
so many advantages as a location for 
your plant that you should investigate 
further. 
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from the United States to points far more 
distant than Japan. 

The brusquely outspoken General came 
out of the war with a lofty disdain for 
the Navy. Associates says he considers 
the Navy’s only worth as a fighting force 
is in its submarines. A navy’s only value, 
in his view, is in fighting another navy, 
and, since the destruction of the Japanese 
fleet, there is no navy left to be fought. 
The British Fleet is strong, but Great 
Britain is scarcely a probable enemy. Con- 
sequently, General Spaatz thinks naval ap- 
propriations would be better spent in 
building up his Air Force. 

Admiral Nimitz is in line to become 
Chief of Naval Operations, commanding 
officer of a Navy that he fears would 
waste away to a feeble fighting arm 
through Army and Air Force domination. 


GENERAL SPAATZ WITH ATOMIC™SCIENTIST & FLIERS ; 


and Navy. Navy men foresee themselves 
outvoted two or three to one in this body. 

Admiral Nimitz, who commanded the 
Pacific campaign first from Pearl Harbor 
and later from Guam, thinks Japan was 
thoroughly beaten, chiefly by the Navy, 
before the atomic bomb and would have 
surrendered without an invasion anyway. 
He points out that the bomb had to be 
carried to a near-by base by the Navy, 
and that the plane which dropped it was 
fueled by Navy-transported oil. So long 
as the world’s goods are carried in ships, 
the Admiral maintains, the country will 
need a Navy, and a strong one. 

The Admiral and his Navy are ready 
for a fight. Since January, they have been 
hampered by President Truman’s call for 
unification. Since the President is the 
Navy’s Commander in Chief, Navy men 





—Acme 


ee » autonomy, at last? 


The Admiral is thoroughly aware of Gen- 
eral Spaatz’s viewpoint. He also has seen 
the beginnings of the process he fears in 
the Budget Bureau’s recent deletions, 
which trimmed $2,100,000,000 from the 
Navy’s estimate of $6,325,000,000 needed 
for the next fiscal year. 

Under the merger plan, Admiral Nimitz 
and the Navy could be subject to orders 
from General Eisenhower, or some other 
Army man. The Navy considers it out- 
rageous that a man without naval train- 
ing might be in a position to command it. 

The Admiral also would report upward 
through a civilian Secretary of the Navy 
to the Secretary of Common Defense, who 
alone in the new Department is to be a 
member of the Cabinet. So the Navy 
would be denied the direct Cabinet access 
to the President that it now enjoys. 

There also is to be an advisory Joint 
Staff, consisting of the Chief of Staff and 
the commanding officers of Army, Air Force 
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have felt that they could not campaign 
publicly against the merger, except in 
appearances before congressional commit- 
tees. Gestures toward elimination of dupli- 
cating functions have been made. At one 
point, the Admiral began a series of con- 
ferences with General Eisenhower on the 
subject. The Navy, with an eye to the 
unification quarrel, quickly announced that 
the conferences were taking place, and 
Army men felt that an unfair advantage 
had been taken. 

The fight to keep the Navy strong and 
free now goes to Congress. There, the 
Admiral has some strong allies who can 
carry the battle for him free of any re- 
strictions on going counter to the Com- 
mander in Chief. The brunt of this battle 
will be borne by the naval committees 
of the House and Senate, headed by Sen- 
ator David I. Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, and Representative Carl Vinson 
(Dem.) , of Georgia. The committee mem- 


bers, through long association, hold the 
Navy point of view. And. they have the 
added incentive of foreseeing that, if the 
services are merged, the military and naval 
committees of Congress logically would 
have to be merged, with the disappearance 
of two powerful chairmanships and numer- 
ous committee memberships. 

The Army, minus the Air Forces, also 
would have a commanding general re- 
porting upward through General Eisen- 
hower and a Secretary for the Army to the 
Secretary of Common Defense. Who would 
get the command post is problematical. 
The present top officer of the Ground 
Forces is General Jacob L. Devers. 

So the more spectacular phases of the 
dispute over unification still lie ahead. In 
months to come, much will be heard of the 
views of General Eisenhower, General 
Spaatz and Admiral Nimitz. 


Mission Against Fascism 


George S. Messersmith’s appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to Argentina sym- 
bolizes a new turn in relations with that 
country. The United States is ‘willing to 
accept Argentina into the family of nations, 
if newly elected President Juan D. Peron 
will eradicate Nazi elements there that 
threaten the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is to be Mr. Messersmith’s task 
to see to it that the fascist influences are 
eliminated. 

Nazi-hater. The Ambassador has some 
useful equipment for this job. He knows 
and hates Nazism from deep and intimate 
study, and is quick to recognize its mani- 
festations. From 1930 to 1934, he was 
Consul General in Germany. He watched 
and studied Hitler’s rise to power, and 
subsequent Nazi development. 

At first, he thought Germany soon would 
settle down to normal trade with the rest 
of the world. But, being a realist, Mr. 
Messersmith quickly grew concerned. Soon 
he was speaking apprehensively of the 
subjugation of the rights of businessmen 
“to the will of individuals or nations” bent 
upon “expansion and domination.” 

Good neighbor. Ambassador Messer- 
smith also knows Latin America and 
Latin-American problems from close asso- 
ciation. He has served before in Buenos 
Aires, as consul in his early career. More 
recently, he has been Minister to Uruguay 
and Ambassador to Cuba. Just before 
Pearl Harbor, he was appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, a post which he leaves to 
take the Argentine assignment. 

In Mexico, the way had been smoothed 
for him by President Roosevelt’s Good 
Neighbor policy, and the settlement, 
shortly before his appointment, of oil 
claims that had vexed relations between 
the U.S. and Mexico for 25 years. 

The war, however, brought unforeseen 
jroblems. The Ambassador was busy ex- 
pounding American war objectives to the 
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A dependable, economical source for manu- 
facturing any assembly or part, no matter 
how intricate. 90,000 square feet of floor 
space ... with a machine tool equipment list 
second to none .. . all under one roof. It 
adds up to complete, unified control of your 
product ... from engineering through all 
primary and secondary operations to final in- 
spection! Phone, write or wire our Executive 
Sales Office for an API representative to call. 


Charles C. Layman, President and General Manager 





PRECISION PARTS 








PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Plant and General Offices: Washington Court House, Ohio 











For a wide range of 
industrial applications 
* 


From the wide variety of lab- 
oratory-controlled adhesives in 
our line, you are virtually cer- 
tain to obtain the ideal cement 
for your purpose. And St. 
Clair’s chemists are constantly 
producing new adhesives from . 

natural rubber, rubber reclaim and syn- 
thetic rubber, for special purposes. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


A complete description of the 
rubber cements in the St. 
Clair line are included in this 
new catalog. Write for your 
copy today-it will aid you in 
finding the ideal adhesive for 
your processing. 


ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DEPT. U-12 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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You get fast shaves from an Enders 
—a smooth, quick job that leaves a joyful 
face! Keen, double-thick blades click in- 
stantly into place. Nothing to take apart. Get 
one today. Only 50¢ for the Enders Speed 
Razor and 6 blades. Extra blades, 5 for 25¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Z, MYSTIC, CONN. 











People of the Week 


Mexicans and scotching rumors that the 
Good Neighbor policy was being aban- 
doned for one of Western Hemisphere im- 
perialism. He had to explain to Mexican 
officialdom and public why, at a time of 
war, the United States could spare but 
little for export to Mexico. 

Mr. Messersmith was highly regarded 
by the Mexicans, and leaves relations with 
that country on a friendly basis. 

Trade expert. The Ambassador is con- 
sidered one of the State Department’s 
experts on foreign trade. He has studied 
international commercial developments in 
detail throughout his 32 years as a diplo- 
matic career man. His reports from many 
foreign posts are said to have been quick 
to emphasize any artificial restrictions on 
a free flow of trade. He has been a zealous 








—Acme 
AMBASSADOR MESSERSMITH 
. . an instrument of policy 


advocate of the Hull reciprocal tariff- 
reduction program. 

Diplomat. Mr. Messersmith is very 
much the correct diplomat, somberly 
dressed, and usually wearing a_bouton- 
niere and carrying a walking stick. He is 
tactful and adroit. He can use diplomatic 
language to convey tough meanings with 
ease. And, to add to his hatred of Nazism, 
he is unyielding, his friends say, and not 
readily turned from his objectives. 

Argentines who congratulate themselves 
that American policy toward their country 
has softened apparently have not taken 
into consideration the characteristics of 
the instrument of that policy, Mr. Messer- | 
smith. 


From Ledo Road to MVA 


Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, the man 
who built the Ledo Road, is back at a 


project even closer to his heart. This is a 
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Is this the SECRET of 


LOS ANGELES 


5 : live and a place to work? 
Why is one Pacific Coast city led only 






Why is one city preferred 
over all others in the West as a place to 








by Chicago and New York as a rich mar- 
ket place? 


There are many reasons...all of them 


@ ‘The Los Angeles area, we believe, 2 . 
, . backed by an impressive array of facts. But 


will enjoy greater growth and development than an eae a : 
ley g g P Y there is, in addition, a vital human factor. 


other region in the United States. : ne 
. Many competent analysts believe that it is 
“It has for many years been the most progressive the secret of Los Angeles’ preferred posi- 


retailing market in the country. tion, because nowhere else does this com- 





Fs te bination of conditions flourish. 
Because of the natural advantages of living, as 





. ‘ . The accompanying statement by Mr. J. 
well as working, we believe more outstanding execu- 





W. Dart, president of United Drug, Inc., 
tive personnel can be attracted to Los Angeles than any 





admirably sums up the unique quality of 
other single city in the United States. 7 ’ oe eeaee 





this region. 
‘For these reasons and many others, United-Rexall In evaluating new plant factors, don’t 


has moved its executive headquarters to Los Angeles. overlook the human factor. It is the plus 


value you get when you build your indus- 
“Our plans call for an expenditure of more than 


$5,000,000 in Southern California in the next two 


years.”’ 


trial future in Los Angeles. 








5! W. Dart, President 


UNITED DRUG, INC. 










NAME 






TITLE 









Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 







IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 








DECORATIVE PORCELAIN 
RADIOS AND ELECTRONICS 
WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES 

PLASTIC COVERED WIRES 
PLASTIC CONSUMER ITEMS 

FURNITURE HARDWARE 

CANNED SEAFOOD 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
LADIES WEAR 
KNIT GOODS 
CHEMICALS 
DENTAL BURRS 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


PICKLES NECKTIES 
RAYONS CONTAINERS 
ELECTRODES FURNITURE 





___ LOCATE IN 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Establishment of these plants in 
North Carolina did not just hap- 
pen! Their executives chose North 
Carolina for many reasons—abun- 
dance of raw materials, ample hy- 
dro-electric power at reasonable 
rates, mild climate permitting 
year-round operation, proximity to 
the richest consuming markets yet 
away from congested areas, and 
stability of NorthCarolina’s native- 
born labor, about which a manufac- 
turer-newcomer wrote: 


“It was necessary to employ inexperi- 
enced people and train them. We 
found these people were easily 
trained and showed a high degree 
of enthusiasm for their work. We 
have practically no absentee prob- 
lem. All our workers are exception- 
ally loyal and vitally interested in 
the welfare of the company.” 


During wartime tens of thou- 
sands of North Carolina men and 
women, in industry and in the mili- 
tary service, received specialized 
training. Today they and their 
skills are available for peacetime 
production. 

If you are planning to establish 
a new plant, investigate North 
Carolina. Our Industrial Engineers 
will be glad to develop accurate in- 
formation covering your require- 
ments. Write 3430 Department of 
Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Peapte of the Week 


$1,500,000,000 plan to harness the Missouri 
River, extract electric power from its wa- 
ters, keep its floods within bounds and 
reclaim thousands of arid acres by irri- 
gation. 

Before the war, as Army engineer in 
charge of the Missouri division, General 
Pick helped draw up the over-all plan. 
While he was in Burma, the idea of 
creating a Missouri Valley Authority, sim- 
ilar to the TVA and for the same purpose, 
was proposed, hotly debated and dis- 
carded in favor of a piecemeal, project- 
by-project development as visualized by 
the General. 

Obstacles. Obtaining appropriations 
for the big job is the principal remaining 
obstacle. Congress has approved the plan 
and authorized, an expenditure of $200,- 








—U. S. Army 
GENERAL PICK 
- ». enough funds for a starter 


000,000, but actually has appropriated 
only $30,000,000. General Pick considers 
that sum enough for a beginning, and work 
already has started on a flood wall for the 
protection of Kansas City. 

Carrying the plan through to completion 
may depend, too, on how well federal and 
State agencies involved manage to co- 
operate. Opposition to many details from 
local interests is inevitable. If delays arise, 
proponents of the MVA are standing by, 
ready to revive their idea of an over-all 
Authority with power to act swiftly. 

In Burma, General Pick, a patient, 
drawling six-footer, was absorbed not only 
in the Ledo Road, but in his program for 
the Missouri. In moments of relaxation he 
often discussed it with fellow engineers, 
even to drawing designs in the Burma 
mud with a walking stick to illustrate his 
plans. Now he intends to go ahead with 
those plans as rapidly as appropriations 
and other considerations will permit. 











FIRST STEP 
STOCKS 


FOR A LONG TERM PROGRAM 
OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


One of the most important studies this 
company has ever released is being 
distributed to our nation-wide clientele 
of investors—HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? 

If you are seeking advice—when to 
sell—which securities to buy for a 
predicted further advance—which in- 
dustries to “buy into and which to 
avoid—be sure to get this analysis 
prepared by the largest firm of in- 
vestment analysts in America. 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL STUDY TODAY! 


Clip a dollar to this ad, attach your 

= name and address, and we will send you 
the study, HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? In addition, we will send 
you 3 issues of THE OUTLOOK, a ser- 
vice for investors. 


Offer open to new readers only 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
A-791-705 














Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C, 














Arrest you, sir? No, no . . . what for? 
He tried to swipe your Toro mower! 


‘ORO 


PON CK MONCKS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
: CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 78, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 

No. 68, quarterly, $1.25 per share 

5% Cumulative Preference Stock 

No. 57, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1946. 


Dares Parxer 
Secretary 











April 4, 1946 
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Forged Steel Jewelry 


No, we don’t sell it; we don’t make it, but we do build internal grinding machines that make it. 
The three connecting rods for home refrigerators, shown above, are typical examples of the 
type of work that is ground on Bryant Internal Grinders. They are truly jewel-like in their 
finish, but that is not enough—to be sure, Bryant Grinders produce metal parts that have 
surfaces finished correctly to millionths of an inch, when desired, but Bryant machines also 
produce these same parts with holes that are truly round and straight. These are basic 
elements that Bryant insists upon to assure Bryant users that their parts and products will 
last for years without mechanical failure. 


WE KNOW YOUR PROBLEM IS DIFFERENT... 


++. practically every internal grinding problem is different. But 
when you require extreme accuracy or high production, or both, 
your first step should be to study your problem with a man who 
makes it his business to solve them. Your first step should be to— 


Send for the Man from Bryant! 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S.A. 














Washington 





Reg. U.S. Pats on. 

















Prospect of a Food Crisis elt 1947... Belgian 
To Head World Fund?...New Snags for Gl Housing 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
thinking seriously of running in Ken- 
tucky for the Senate seat formerly 
held by A. B. (Happy) Chandler, 
present baseball czar. If Secretary 
Vinson does leave the Cabinet, O. 
Max Gardner, present Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is expected to 
get the job. 


xk & 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is being urged to run for the 
Governorship of New Mexico. Mr. 
Anderson has a rather thankless job 
in the Cabinet at a time when the 
whole world is clamoring for U. S. 
food, and at times he would like to 
make a change, but it is doubtful if 
he will step out of the Cabinet at 
this time. 


kkk 


Camille Gutt, Belgian Minister of 
Finance, is at the top of the list of 
those considered for the job of man- 
aging director of the new Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. That job pays 
$30,000 flat, after taxes, and is equiva- 
lent to about a $70,000 job in U. S. 
industry. 


x *k * 


Harry White, Assistant Treasury Sec- 
retary and the man who had most to 
do with the creation of the new World 
Bank and Monetary Fund, is to be 
U. S. representative on the Monetary 
Fund, at a salary of $17,000 a year 
flat, after taxes. Mr. White is not too 
pleased with the decision to name 
Lewis Douglas, former deputy ad- 
ministrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, to be head of the World 
Bank. 


xk * * 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State who is in charge of propa- 
ganda activities abroad, is discovering 
that Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes has cooled to his ideas and 
his program. Mr. Benton slipped 
when he didn’t know the name of 
Tennessee’s Senator Kenneth McKel- 
lar and when he criticized the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


84 


Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, was on the verge of resigning 
over the issue of how far his authority 
extended over economic policy in oc- 
cupied countries, but he was dissuaded 
when it was made clear that the new 
Assistant Secretary, Major General 
John Hilldring, would not encroach 
upon the field of economic policy 
abroad. 


kk * 


Josef Stalin, Russia’s Generalissimo, 
resolved the latent conflict inside 
Russia between the new officers’ corps 
and the Communist Party by ignoring 
completely any representative of the 
officer group of this war when he 
picked the new top ruling group in 
Russia. Old-line followers of Premier 
Stalin from the early revolutionary 
days got all the top jobs, assuring 
complete control for the Communist 
Party under Stalin. 


x *k * 


Some United States officials had been 
pulling for Marshal Georgy Zhukov, 
leading Russian war hero and in- 
clined toward friendship with the 
Western powers, to get a place among 
the real rulers of Russia, but he was 
left outside. Other winning generals, 
too, got snubbed in a way to suggest 
that the Communist Party old guard 
will try to retain control if anything 
should happen to Premier Stalin. 


xk * 


U. S. diplomats are to argue at any 
peace conference that Austria never 
was technically at war in World War 
II, and that, therefore, it is not neces- 
sary to work out a peace treaty in- 
volving Austria. If Austria was herself 
a conquered territory and was not on 
the side of Germany, then there is no 


basis to slice up Austrian territory for. 


the benefit of Yugoslavia. 


xk 


Chester Davis, head of the Famine 
Emergency Committee, is going, to 
insist that this Government make 
specific plans, before 1946 crops are 
harvested, to earmark a definite pro- 
portion of those crops for relief pur- 


poses during the year ahead. The 
world food situation is to remain in 
a crisis stage through 1947. 


kkk 


Herbert Hoover, coming back from a 
food survey in Europe and heading 
for another food survey in India, is 
to discover that the United States 
still is not meeting the commitments 
it made months ago to supply grain 
for relief purposes. Mr. Hoover’s 
findings may create some political 
embarrassment for the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 


K *k 


Russia delivered a cargo of wheat to 
France, paid for with cash on the 
barrelhead, and is being greeted as 
the savior of France, while the United 
States supplied wartime aid worth 
billions without cost and is supplying 
many food cargoes to France free 
of charge, only to be criticized as 
niggardly. 


xk * 


Wilson Wyatt, National Housing Ad- 
ministrator, is bumping against new 
problems every day. He now finds, 
among other things, that new houses, 
scheduled for veterans, actually are 
going to nonveterans because apprais- 
als made by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for loan purposes are so low 
that veterans can’t raise the amounts 
required for down payments to cover 
the difference between the loan and 
the price. 


xk * 


Robert Hannegan’s new brain trust, 
designed to push President Truman's 
legislative program through Congress, 
now is down to a group of young Gov- 
ernment lawyers who had little or no 
connection with the New Deal or the 
brain trusts of the past. 


x & * 


Any unification of the military serv- 
ices, to get by Congress, will need to 
give the Navy an equal voice with 
the Army and Air Forces in alloca- 
tion of funds and in direction of mili- 
tary planning. 
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Jleetest of the fleet 


Not only is it the fleetest of the fleet—the fastest airplane 
yet built for carrier use, the Phantom is also one of the 
fastest airplanes in the world. Yet despite its flashing speed, 
The it possesses a lower landing speed than any other jet pro- 
shan pelled airplane. Capable of flying to and from its destination 
using only one of its twin jet engines, its range is as impressive 
as its twin-engined-safety of operation. Designed and 
id developed by McDonnell Aircraft in collaboration with the 
ding Bureau of Aeronautics of the United States Navy, the Phantom 
4, is is expected to write new pages in Naval aviation history. 


M°DONNELL 
ical Aircraft Corporation 


Ad- MANUFACTURERS OF 
AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI e« U.S. A. 
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Painting by Adolph Dehn—‘‘Oil wells on Lake Maracaibo” 


Oil Smooths Venezuela Trade 


ENEZUELA —‘‘Little Venice’”’— was the locale of the first 
520. 


white settlement in South America, established in 1! 
Independence was won when the “‘llaneros,”’ hard-riding 
ranchers and owboys from the Orinoco plains, led by Simon 
Bolivar, a native Venezuelan, established a republic. 

By er the most important industry is petroleum. As a 
petroleum-producing country, Venezuela r: anks third in the 
world, and as petroleum exporter is first. Other minerals 
found in Venezuela are asbestos and cinnabar, gold, silver, 
industrial diamonds, copper, iron, tin, asphalt, emeralds and 
rock crystals. The annual foreign trade of the United States 
with Venezuela ranged, before the war, around $22,000,000 
of import to us, and $53,000,000 of exports from us. 


With 44 branches in all major commercial areas, The National City 
Bank excels in giving Americans trading abroad the very best business 
surveys, credit information and foreign exchange. Our officers at Head 
Office or Branches will be glad to prescribe for your particular business. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro 


Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Hong Kong 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
* Havana 


_ Cuatro Caminos 
* Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


BRANCHES 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINE 1S. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP, OF PANAMA 
Panama 
STS. SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 
Caracas 








